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ABSTRACT 

A study investigated the effects of using aaily 
newspapers to supplement normal classroom instruction with at-risk 
secondary school students. Subjects, 627 at-risk 8th- through 
12th-grade students in 41 intact classes, were assigned to one of 
three conditions of newspaper usage over an 18-week period. The first 
group received newspapers three times per week and were given related 
instruction using a whole language approach. The second group 
received newspapers three times per week without related instruction. 
The third group served as the control and received no newspaper 
supplement to normal classroom instruction. Analyses of pretest and 
posttest scores indicated: (1) students who received newspapers with 
instruction improved their reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
and writing performance more than students who received newspapers 
without instruction and students who received no newspaper:; (2) 
secondary school males benefited most from newspaper usage? (3) 
benefits of newspaper usage increased with time; and (4) 1-day 
training (which had been given to the teachers of all the students) 
did not produce uniformly effective classroom i^se of newspapers among 
all teachers. (Nine tables of data are included; newspaper and 
journal articles related to at-risk students, teacher and student 
questionnaires, and charts of test score data are attached.) (RS) 
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Abstract 



This study examined effects of using daily newspapers 
to supplement normal classroom instruction with at-risk, 
students in middle and secondary schools. Following a 
day-long orientation/training seminar, 5 teachers from 
4 middle schools taught 12 classes, and 12 teachers from 
3 secondary schools taught 29 classes. The 41 intact 
classes of at-risk students were assigned to three 
conditions of newspaper usage over an 18-week period: 
one in which students received newspapers 3 times per 
week with related instruction using a whole language 
approach, one in which newspapers were available without 
related instruction 3 times per week, and a control 
condition in which no newspapers were used to supplement 
normal classroom instruction. 

Analyses of pretest and posttest scores from 627 
students revealed consistently highest improvement in 
reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, and writing 
performance for both middle and secondary students who 
had newspapers with instruction. Less improvement was 
found for the same measures by students who had newspapers 
without instruction, but even these improvements were 
generally more than those of students who had no newspapers. 
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Other analyses indicate that secondary school males 
benefit most from newspaper usage, that benefits of 
newspaper usage increase with time, and that one-day 
training will not produce uniformly effective classroom 
use of newspapers among all teachers. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF 
NEWSPAPER-BAStiD INSTRUCTION ON READING VOCABULARY, 
READING COMPREHENSION, AND WRITING PERFORMANCE 
OF AT-RISK :4IDDLE AND SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Review of the Literature 
Illiteracy is a social and economic disaster that 
permeates evej.y geographi • region, ethnic group, and 
socioeconomic class in the United States. Americans must 
not be complacent about illiteracy for it plays a sinister 
role in stalking the countryside, laying it waste with 
poverty, unemployment, and crime. Safran (1S86) found 
that 50% of the adults on welfare, 85% of the juvenile 
delinquents, and 25% of adult prisoners were functionally 
illiterate. 

How many American adults lack the reading and writing 
abilities needed to handle the minimal demands of daily 
living?— one in five, a staggering 27 million people. An 
additional 35 million are only marginally capable of being 
productive workers. Thirteen percent of high school 
students graduate with the reading and writing skills of 
sixth graders. More than one third of all adults have not 
completed high school. 

Aker et al. (1984) presented the following estimation 
of the illiteracy problem in the United States: one half 
of ilie adult population (approximately 50 million) had less 
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than a high school education. Approximately 25 million 
had less than an eighth grade education, and about 12.5 
million had less than a fifth grade education. The least 
educated, for example, could not read a newspaper or 
understand a national newscast. 

Kozol (1985) found that 26% of American adults did 
not know if their paycheck was correct; 44% could not 
match their skills with a job description in the want ads; 
60% could not figure the difference between new and used 
items in sales advertisements; 22% could not address an 
envelope well enough for the letter to arrive at its 
desired destination; and 24% could not put a correct 
return address on an envelope. O'Donnell (1985) reported 
that 50% of the managers and supervisors in the work force 
were unable to write grammatically correct and meaningful 
paragraphs. 

The American work force is suffering as a result of 
its illiterate employees. With the national debt growing 
exponentially and foreign markets threatening to take over 
more domestic markets, the economic world position of the 
United States is challenged daily. Clearly, the cost of 
illiterate citizens is enormous. Kozol (1985) stated that 
"the loss of lifetime earnings for men who do not finish 
high school compared to those who finish high school is 
over $200 000. Society pays directly and indirectly for 
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undereducation through increased welfare costs, work errors, 
additional training time, accidents, and low productivity. 
Direct costs of illiteracy to taxpayers and businesses are 
over $20 billion annually." 

Adults who cannot read are unlikely to function as 
effective citizens in our society. Dezell (1987) , of the 
IBM Corporation, stated before the Congressional Task Force 
on illiteracy that "the dropout rate in our schools, and 
our inability to train and retrain (sic) adults to 
function as productive citizens in our society certainly 
rank with the federal deficit and the trade imbalance as 
America's greatest problem." Illiteracy has reached a 
crisis point in America. 

Literacy is more than a skill; it is the ability of a 
person to understand what he or she has read and apply that 
knowledge in a social context. Hirsch (1987) suggested 
that uhere are two kinds of illiterates in America — 
functional illiterates and cultural illiterates. Functional 
illiterates are those persons whose inability to read or 
write prevents them from communicating in these media. 
They read at the fourth grade reading level, or less. Such 
people, for axample, have difficulty filling out job 
applications or passing writter driver's examinations. 
Cultural illiterates can read words on a printed page 
correctly but have little understanding of the meaning or 
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the proper context of the words. These people are able 
to call words but lack the vocabulary knowledge and 
background experiences to internalize their meaning. 

Cultural illiteracy may best be addressed through 
the use of a medium that exposes students to real-life 
situations and exper-' 'noes. Both functional illiteracy 
and cultural illiteracy must be addressed in any program 

designed to reduce illiteracy in America. 

Chall (1983) has noted that world knowledge is 
essential in the development of reading and writing skills. 
Chall 's concept of world knowledge is closely related to 
Hirsch's concept of cultural literacy. Hirsch suggests 
that the "achievement of high universal literacy is the 
key to all other fundamental improvements in American 
education. " 

However, verbal skills of Americans, as measured by 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) and 
by the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) , have declined in 
the last fifteen years. Some educators have argued that 
the decline in scores was due to a larger number of 
disadvantaged and minority students taking the test. 
However, an analysis of sub-group scores has shown that 
scores of even the most advanced and academically talented 
groups have declined, also. 



Hirsch (1987) argues that the amount of shared 
knowledge, that pool of information with which most 
educated citizens in a society are familiar, has been 
declining since 1970. The NAEP conducted a study among 
17-year-olds to determine their familiarity with shared 
knowledge. Hirsch studied the results and found students 
have much less shared knowledge today than they had fifteen 
years ago. For example, two thirds of the 17-year-olds 
did not know the Civil War took place between 1850 and 
1900. Three fourths did not know the meaning of 
reconstruction . The results of the NAEP study are 
embarrassing for a country that is a leader in the 
modern world. One can see the necessity for designing 
and implementing instruction in the communication processes 
of reading and writing in conjunction with specific 
knowledge and real-life situations. 

If citizens are to participate fully in society, they 
must be educated beyond a functional level of literacy. 
As contributing cii.izens and successful communicators, they 
will use appropriate vocabulary, comprehend and write 
messages, continually expand their cultural knowledge, think 
critically, problem-solve creatively, and monitor their own 
learning. These factors involved in literacy c.ie iefined 
narrowly as follows: 
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Voaabulary - those words known or used by a person or 
group. If readers do not have the appropriate or necessary 
terms in their vocabulary, comprehension will suffer. 

Comprehen.iion - the process of getting the meaning 
from communications as well as the knowledge or understanding 
that is the result of such a process. More specifically, 
reading comprehension includes (1) getting the literal 
meaning, (2) developing the interpretive or sug -ested 
meaning, (3) evaluating what is read in a critical way, 
and (4) reacting to what is read in a creative, intuitive 
way. 

Writing Performance - the process of putting words 
together to form an effective written message. The composing/ 
writing process involves several steps — generating, planning, 
translating, and editing. Writing is a way of thinking 
with written words. 

Cultural Knowledge (background information) ~ the sum 
total of a person's previous learning, development, and 
experience. "It ;' 3 the background information, stored in 
their (people's) minds, that enables them to take up a 
newspaper and read it with an adequate level of comprehension, 
getting the point, grasping the implications, relating what 
they read to the unstated context which alone giveu meaning 
to what they read" (Hirsch, 1987) . 




Critical and Creative Thinking Ability and Metaaognitive 
Learning Strategies - those principles and processes used 
in thought, cognition, and learning that ei able a person 
to get meaning from a communication. Cognition is 
characterized by remembering, comprehending, focusing 
attention, and processing information. Cognition precedes 
metacognition. Metacognition is knowing about what one 
knows or thinking critically about those things one knows. 
Readers who are metacognitively aware, for example, know 
what they know and do not know and know which strategies 
to apply to increase their reading comprehension. The 
application of metacognitive learning strategies has been 
found to be highly correlated with achievement indices 
(Zimmerman, 1988) . No adult can reach full potential as 
a contributing citizen or cope well in a Fapidly changing 
society without these skills. 

The At~Risk Student 
Students at risk in American schools is a multi-faceted 
problem stemming from many causes: personal, family, school, 
societal, and economic. At-risk students are leaving schools 
at an overwhelming rate of 27% nationally. Of those 
dropouts, 67% are functionally illiterate. Mizereck (1987) 
reported a statement by Mary Futrell, Past President of 
the National Education Association, that over one million 
students drop out of school each year, an additional 300,000 
are chronically truant, and one third of America's 40 million 
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public school students are on the brink of becoming 
at-risk students. 

A major problem in identifying at-risk students in 
American high schools is that no standardized definition 
of the at-risk student exists across school districts or 
state lines. School systems do not identify dropouts in 
the same way nor do they define them uniformly. An 
illustration of this is seen in whether a system reports 
an annual or a four-year dropout statistic for a graduating 
class. If 10% of a class leaves school each year, some 
systems report a dropout rate of 10%. Others report a 
figure i^idicating the cumulative effect of a 10% loss 
over four years. At the end of the tvelfth grade, a class 
losing 10% of its population annually would graduate only 
65.6% of the students with which it began. While one 
system might report this as a 10% dropout rate, another 
might report it as a 35% dropout rate. Obviously, the 
dropout rate is even more serious than we think. 

The at-risk student is one who is in danger of becoming 
a dropout, yet no clear definition of a dropout exists. 
The U.S. General Accounting Office uses the definition of 
the Current Population Survey to define a dropout: 
"Persons neither enrolled in schools nor high school 
graduates." The Florida Statute defines a dropout as a 
"student who leaves school for any reason except death 
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before graduation or completion of a program of studies 
and without transferring to another public or private 
school or other educational institution" (Section 
228.041 P.S). In Chicago, a category coding system is 
used to identify students leaving high school prior to 
graduation. One of the 19 categories is "dropout," while 
others include "married," "cannot adjust," or "needed at 
home." As a result of this system of reporting, only 
a small percentage of Chicago students leaving school 
are considered to be statistical dropouts (Hahn, 1987) . 
Therefore, the Chicago Board of Education developed a 
multiyear tracking system and determined a more accurate 
dropout rate of 50.7%. 

During 1988 Phi Delta Kappa conducted a national 
reisearch study to examine four questions: (1) Who is the 
at-risk student? (2) What are at-risk ;tudents like? 
(3) How can schools help at-risk students? and (4) How 
effective are school programs with at-risk students? This 
study is being replicated in 100 chapters across the United 
States. While the findings of this study are not yet 
available, its definition of the dropout is useful. For 
the first time, uniform reporting of dropout and at-risk 
data will be available throughout the United States, 
using the Holding Power Statistic . 
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HOLDING 1988 graduates + early graduates + those still 

POWER in school in the graduating class 

STATISTIC = — — === = === 

number of new 9th graders (transfers + jail 

+ dead) in 1984 

Ehren et al. (1986) suggests that because the size and 
nature of the at-risk population have been misrepresented 
due to inadequate definition, confusion has resulted in 
designing appropriate prevention programs. 
Profile of the At-Risk Student 

Two major studies in the 1980s have been conducted in 
the State of Florida to determine a profile of the at-risk 
student. In both studies, factors were identified that 
can help educators predict potentially at-risk students as 
early as elementary school. If educators respond to these 
students early in the school experience through intervention 
and appropriate instruction, a reduction in the dropout 
rate may be achieved. 

The University of Miami Dropout Prevention Center, 
along with recommendations made by Dr. Nancy Peck, identified 
three areas to be examined: school related factors, family 
factors, and personal factors. The following list of 
dropout indicators represents a composite profile reported 
to the Florida Department of Education in 1987, 

School Related Faators: 

• absenteeism/t-'uancy/f requont tardiness 

• poor grades 

• discrepancy between ability and performance 

ERIC 



« math and reading le^'-el not commensurate with grade level 

• verbal deficiencies 

• inability to tolerate structured activities 

• lack of definitive educational goals 

• feeling of alienation from school 

• failure to see the relevance of education to life 
experiences 

• limited eztra-curricular involvement 

• retention in one or more grades 

• disruptive classroom behavior 
Family Factors: 

• tendency to come from low income families 

• poor communication between home and school 

• siblings or parents who are dropouts 

• low educational level of parents 

• excessively stressful home environment 

• limited parental monitoring of student's activity 

• lower parental expectations 

• dysfunctional family 

• fewer study aids available in the home 

Personal Factors: 

• inability to identify with peer group 

• friends all outside of school 

• poor social adjustment 

• difficulty relating to authority figures 
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• disruptive behavior and rebellious attitudes toward 
authority 

• frequent health problems 

• experience of some form of emotional trauma 

• poor self concept 

• more hours per week spent on job 

• responsibility of raising one or more children 
The Florida Atlantic University Florida Dropout 

Identification System (1986) also identified three variables 
for predicting potentially at-risk students: home factors, 
social/emotional factors, and learning factors. These 
factors contributed to poor student attitudes and values 
toward school, behavior problems, attendance problems, and 
poor academic performance. Together they provide valuable 
insight into the potentially at-risk student (Ehren, Lenz, 
& Swanson, 1986) ♦ 

Variables Related to School Failure: 



HOME FACTORS 
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At-risk students are a societal problem, as well as 
a school problem. Most dropouts come from the economically 
disadvantaged and minority groups* What do the dropouts 
cost society? The Stanford Education Policy Institute 
estimated that high school dropouts cost $278 billion a 
year in unemployment, welfare, law enforcement, and other 
social costs. It is estimated that by the turn of the 
century, dropouts will tje 60% less likely to be employed 
than high school graduates (PLOIS, 1988) . 

In the High School and Beyond Study of dropouts aged 
16-24, Hahn (1987) found that socioeconomic status was a 
key factor with at-risk students. Seventeen percent of 
the respondents were from disadvantaged socioeconomic 
status (SES) families, while only 5% of the students were 
from advantaged families. Numerous studies have shown 
that the dropout rate is highest in schools with a large 
minority population combined with students who generally 
come from low income families. Hahn also found differences 
by regions of the United States: the Southwest (21% dropout 
rate) , Northeast (18%) , Southeast (11%) , Northwest (9%) . 
He also found that the dropout rate was twice as high in 
large cities as in small cities (25% to 13%) . Ironically, 
the "excellence movement" in education which raises 
standards for graduation also contributes to the dropout 
rate. 
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Hahn identifie-i 10 risk factors that he considered 
to be most important predictors of who will drop out of 
school : 

1. being behind in grade level and being older than other 
classmates. "The good reader who is over age is more 
likely to drop out than the poor reader who is the 
proper age for his or her class" (Hahn, 1987) . School 
retention may harm self -worth more than the academic 
benefits that accompany it. 

2. poor academic achievement and performance 

3. dislike of school or fear for their safety in school 

4. detention and suspension. The Children's Defense Fund 
found that 25% of dropouts had been suspended before 
actually dropping out. 

5. pregnancy. Eighty percent of pregnant females drop 
out of school. Only 10% of non-pregnant females drop 
out. 

6. welfare recipients and members of single parent 
households 

7. attractiveness of work. Males, in particular, hope 
that the world of work will provide success where school 
has not. 

8. attraction of military service. One third of military 
enlistees are dropouts. 

9. undiagnosed learning disabilities and emoticnal problems 
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10. language difficulties. Students whose primary 

language is not English find this affects their 

academic success. 
For the at-risk high school student, the above factors are 
especially important. 
Keeping the At-Risk Student in School 

Because having a large number of dropouts has a 
negative impact on the entire society, dropout prevention 
has become an emphasis in every aspect of American society — 
education, business, and government. High school dropouts 
have higher rates of unemployment, are more likely to be 
incarcerated, are more likely to be on public assistance 
and welfare programs, and earn substantially less income 
in a lifetime than do high school graduates. Peck et al. 
(1987) states that a year in jail costs three times more 
than a year in college. 

Leaving high school early creates bigger problems for 
the students than expected. Most studies recommend an 
eclectic approach to help make schools a more attractive 
alternative for at-risk students. Implementing remedial 
instruction and providing social services are not enough to 
effect change. Hahn identified the following eight essential 
components for reform in high schools to keep at-risk 
students from becoming dropouts: 

1. mentor ships and intensive, sustained counseling for 
troubled youngsters 
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2. an array of social services, including health care, 
family planning education, and infant care facilities 
for adolescent mothers 

3« concentrated remediation using individualized 
instruction and competency~based curricula 

4. an effective school/business collaboration that 
provides ongoing access to the mainstream economy 

5. improved incentives, including financial rewards, 
for completing high school 

6. year-round schools and alternative schools 

7. heightened accountability for dropout rates at all 
levels of the system of public education 

8. involvement of parents and community organizations in 
dropout prevention (Hahn, 1987) 

According to Peck, collaboration among schools, parents, 
community agencies, businesses, and institutions of higher 
education is essential. Her handbook provides a list of 
30 strategies for establishing linkages among the various 
agencies and 29 strategies for parental involvement 
(Peck et al. , 1987) . 

The Center for Dropout Prevention at the University 
of Miami has developed a handbook. Project Success , to 
assist schools with the at-risk population (Shapley et al., 
1988). Practical, hands-on strategies and insights are 
provided for school personnel to revitalize existing programs 
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to meet the needs of this special population. Teachers 
are called on to show genuine care for these students by 
learning of their needs, cultural and family backgrounds, 
and interests. They are also encouraged to experiment with 
innovative climates of learning which relate the instruction 
in the classroom to the everyday world of the students. 
Newspapers are one important vehicle for accomplishing 
this goal* 

Beacham (1988) conducted a study in Leon County, 
Florida, to find irnovative ways of helping at-risk students 
graduate from high school. He studied 166 at-risk students 
and 116 dropouts. The at-risk students suggested five areas 
in which schools needed improvement. The dropout students 
identified four of the same criteria (#1, 2, 3, 5). These 
areas were as follows; (1) change the general school policies 
and regulations, (2) change ways school faculties and staff 
relate to the students, (3) change the nature and number of 
curriculum offerings, (4) change testing and grading methods, 
and ^5) change the guidance and counseling services. 

Pressures out of school strongly affect the ways students 
learn in school. Teachers need to show they understand 
these forces. This is easier in classrooms wit-.h smaller 
student/ teacher ratios. Hodgkinson (1985) found uhat thf^ 
teacher/student ratio was correlated with dropout rates, 
while teachers' salaries and per-pupil expenditures were not. 
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Hahn (1987) reported that "where dropout rates are concerned, 
expenditures are less important than a school's organization, 
the quality of its teaching and administration, and its 
innovations in curriculum." 

Monohan (1988) , President of the Florida Reading 
Association, suggested that schools need to teach at-risk 
students how to work "smarter." This entaxls more thar the 
skills of deciphering words; it involves learning how to 
read to learn. Schools need programs that will change the 
lives of students. Also necessary are high-technological 
programs that integrate the world of school and the world 
of work. Self-image and achievement need to be stressed, 
particularly through the vehicle of reading. 

One example of a high-technological program is Martin's 
Principle of the Alphabet Literacy System (PALS) , developed 
to teach reading skills to adults. For piloting the program 
in 1983, Martin selected an inner city high school in 
Washington, D.C., and randomly chose a class of 24 students 
from a list of the school's lowest 10% of readers, ranging 
in age from 16 to 19, with average reading scores of third 
to fourth grade, and with an attendance record of less than 
50%. Following a 20-week treatment period, students had a 
27.7-month improvement in reading scores and had a 90% 
attendance record. A follow-up study three years later 
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showed that 16 of these students had graduated from high 
school, 3 were seniors, and 8 of the graduates had entered 
college (Dezell, 1987). 



Research Related to the Impact of 
Newspaper-Based Instruction on Reading Achievement 
and Writing Performance 

The literature related to newspaper-based instruction 
reviewed fell into five categories: 

1. student competency in reading newspapers 

2. student attitudes toward reading 

3. student reading achievement 

4. student writing performance 

5. student competency in critical thinking 

The Use of Newspapers and Student Competency in Reading 
Newspapers 

Educational Testing Service (ETS) developed a Newspaper 
Reading Test for the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Foundation (ANPA) to assess student competency in reading 
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newspapers. The ANPA wanted to determine the extent to 
which student skills in reading and understanding the 
newspaper could be improved through the use of the newspaper 
in the classroom. In a review of research studies conducted 
using the News paper Reading Test , DeRoche and Skover (1983) 
found that newspaper usage in classrooms tended to improve 
students* newspaper reading competencies. Of particular 
interest to the present study are the following two studies 
conducted in secondary schools. 

Diederich (1971) conducted the first research study 
using the Newspaper Reading Test with seventh through 
twelfth grade students. Using existing classes, he divided 
them according to those classes using newspapers in regular 
classroom instruction and those not using them. The 
experimental group of students using the newspaper in 
daily instruction had 13% more students scoring above the 
national norm on the test than did the control group of 
students* Diederich concluded that differences this large 
are not generally found in reading improvement programs, 
especially in grades seven through twelve. 

Avery (19' 3) randomly assigned two groups of 76 ninth 
grade American History students to experimental and control 
groups. Pretests, using the Newspaper Re a ding Test , showed 
no differences between the two groups in their newspaper 
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reading competency. The experimental group received 
newspaper instruction twenty minutes a day for three and 
one half weeks. The experimental group performed better 
than the control group on the posttest of the Newspaper 
Reading Test . From these results, Avery concluded that 
these students learned to use the newspaper more effectively 
in just three and one half weeks. 

While studies such as these have shown that the use 
of newspapers improves the ability of students to read the 
newspaper, the question must be asked if there is a spin-off 
effect on student attitudes toward reading and on reading 
achievement as measured by standardized reading tests. 
The Use of Newspapers and Student Attitudes Toward Reading 

Much literature concerning ideas and techniques for 
using the newspaper in the classroom is available. Research 
related to newspaper use and the effects of newspapers on 
student and teacher attitudes is more limited. DeRoche 
(1981) studied the attitudes of teachers using newspapers 
in their classes. He found that teachers who received 
training in the use of newspapers and then implemented 
their use had better attitudes toward this activity than 
did teachers who did not receive training. This training 
influenced positively their attitudes about (1) the quality 
of news coverage, (2) the editorial views of local newspapers, 
(3) the newspaper as a teaching tool, and (4) acceptance 
of all of the mass media. 
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According to studies by Geyer (1977) and Verner and 
Murphy (1977) , students developed positive attitudes toward 
newspapers when used in the classroom. These two studies 
revealed that the use of newspapers in the classio, •'■ 
increased student interest in reading and current affairs 
as well as the students' desire to learn subject matter. 
The greatest positive change was found in students' attitudes 
toward their city. 

Three studies that measured the impact of newspaper 
use on student attitudes toward reading in general follow: 
In examining students with a disinterest in reading, Drake 
(1968) wanted to know whether the use of newspapers or 
conventional textbooks would stimulate more positive 
attitudes. He studied 80 high school students, 42% of 
whom were on probation or parole. The two experimental 
groups, those exposed to newspapers, had a mean gain score 
of 1.1 and 0.9 compared to 0.6 for the control group. 
Interestingly, teachers reported that attendance for the 
two experimental groups was improved. 

Dewell (1980) conducted a study to determine whether 
the appropriate use of newspapers in the classroom would 
positively affect students' attitudes toward reading. 
Her sample included 3,021 students in six elementary schools, 
two junior high schools, ana two senior high schools. After 
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receiving training in using newspapers as supplements to 
classroom textbooks, the teachers of the experimental 
groups applied the treatment for a period of one semester. 
Dewell found that sex and socioeconomic background were 
important factors in reading motivation and ettitucle. Using 
the Estes Attitude Scale for Reading , significant differences 
in attitudes toward reading were recorded in favor of the 
experimental groups overall, as well as in the following 
three subgroups: elementary school girls, secondary school 
boys, and lov^er middle-class elementary students. 

In a study of 41? fifth graders and 379 eleventh and 
twelfth graders, Anderson (19:'2) compared three groups of 
matched students to determine if the amount of newspaper 
use in the schools had an impact on students' newspaper 
reading habits and attitudes and on their awareness of and 
interest in social and political issues. One group 
received consistent newspaper exposure throughout the 
school year, one received infrequent newspaper exposure, 
and one received no exposure to newspapers in the classroom. 
The group receiving the systematic newspaper exposure throughout 
the school year showed more positive changes in newspaper 
reading habits, in their attitudes toward newspapers, and 
in their interest in and knowledge of current events, than 
did the groups not receiving systematic exposure to 
newspapers. 
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These studies demonstrated that newspapers, when used 
in conjunction with textbooks, can have a positive effect 
on student attitudes toward reading. Since Drake's 1968 
study dealt with students exhibiting the characteristics 
of potential high school dropouts, it is of particular 
importance to the present pilot study. 
The Use of Newspapers and Student .heading Achievement 

The use of newspapers in the classroom has been shown 
to increase student ability and desire to read newspapers. 
In addition, students develop more positive attitudes 
toward reading the newspaper and toward reading in general 
when exposed to newspapers. Numerous studies have been 
conducted to examine the effect of newspaper usage on 
vocabulary development and reading comprehension. 

Reading scores have improved in classrooms where 
newspapers are regularly used. Two studies of particular 
importance were conducted with disadvantaged and minority 
students. In each case, significant increases in reading 
competencies were found in the groups using newspapers in 
/ the classroom (Berryman, 1971, & Rochester Newspapers, 
1971) . 

Riggs (1972) conducted a Title I reading study with 
300 predominantly minority seventh and eighth grade 
students. Using the N elson Reading Test for pre- and 
posttesting, she found that her students achieved consistently 
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well when compared to the state norms. The mean gain score 
for seventh graders was 2.37 and for eighth graders, 2.12. 
The statewide averages were 0.4 and 0.7, respectively. 

Warden (1973) conducted a study with 300 students to 
monitor their specific skills in reading a newspaper. She 
found improvement in the following areas: (1) overall 
reading ability, (2) the ability to distinguish fact from 
opinion, and (3) the ability to distinguish major and 
minor news details. Two groups of students benefitted most 
from newspaper use — those with superior intelligence from 
lower socioeconomic families and those with lower intelligence 
from higher socioeconomic families. 

I 

Rowe (1977) wanted to determine if students who received 
daily exposure to and supplementary instruction with the 
newspaper in the classroom would outperform nonexposed 
students of matched ability levels on tests of basic 
reading skills. Forty students were selected from two 
low-level tenth grade English classes. One of the two 
classes was exposed to the newspaper while the other class 
useid conventional texts with no supplemental use of the 
newspaper. The study, conducted over an academic school 
year, found that students in the group exposed to newspapers 
scored significantly higher on the ANPA Foundation Newspa per 
Reading Test . It was also noted through teacher observation 
that s.:udents' interest and motivation increased through 
the use of the newspaper, 
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DeRoche (1981 and 1983) found that newspapers were a 
valuable and useful tool in helping students develop 
general reading skills, positive attitudes toward reading 
in general, and reading newspapers specifically. Seely 
(1980) found that a combined newspaper /textbook approach 
teaches reading comprehension skills better than the use 
of a textbook alone. Sixth grade students of average and 
above-average intelligence gained significantly in reading 
comprehension during a 7-month period of newspaper/textbook 
exposure when compared to a control group receiving no 
newspaper use in the school. 

DeRoche (1981) reported that 350 different U.S. 
newspapers were participating in Newspaper in Education 
(NIE) projects, distributing 44.6 million newspapers a 
year to schools. Twenty percent of American schools, 
5% of the teachers, and 10% of the students were using 
newspapers in the classroom each year. The stated 
objectives of the Newspaper in Education project included 
the following: (1) to provide newspapers to schools as 
resource material and to improve classroom teaching 
techniques for using newspapers, (2) to teach the 
critical and effective use of newspapers and instill a 
positive regard for a free press, (3) to increase student 
knowledge of current events, and (4) to develop reading 
habits that students will carry into adult life. 
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To check on these NIE objectives, stone (1988) 
reviewed research studies measuring differences between 
students using newspapers in schools and those not using 
them. In the following areas, he found that students using 
newspapers showed more positive effects than those students 
not using them: 

1. enjoyment of reading newspapers 

2. ease of reading newspapers 

3. likelihood of reading newspapers 

4. likelihood of reading "hard" news as opposed to comics 
or sports news 

5. awareness of public issues 

6. political consciousness 

Stone's review also indicated that newspaper us« in the 
schools supplied a valuable opportunity for students who 
did not have newspaper exposure at home. 

Since home exposure to newspapers has been steadily 
declining in the last decade, the use of newspapers in the 
schools will become even more important in the future. In 
fact, a higher percentage of potential dropouts may come 
from families that do not have the newspaper in the home, 
making the impact of nevrspaper usage even greater on this 
population. 
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GiUis (1,984) studied 77 seventh grade students to 
see if newvspaper use would positively increase reading 
and language arts skills as measured by the Metropolitan 
Achieveiaeni. Test. Students were randomly assigned to 
tw.p experimerital groups and one control group for two 
consecutive 12-weeK treatment periods. A significant 
difference was found betv/een groups in favor of the 
experimental groups in re^Ading comprehension, while a 
significant difference between groups in favor of the 
control group was found in the language arts subtests 
•measuring usage, spelling , and study skills. 

A study by Poindexter (1986) combined eleinentb of 
the foregoing studies. Heventy teachers ware trained in 
a 2*d«iy, 6-hour trfxining session on effective and creative 
teaching techniques for. using the Los Angele s Times in 
their classroom. In addition, they were given curriculum 
•materials to d'ssist them in using the newspaper in their 
claases. Following a 10-vvoek pilot progr.:Am, a 25-''item 
questionnaire was given to fifth through twelfth grade 
students in the experimentisl and control groups. The 
test items measured reading comprehension, knowlevige of 
people and places in the news, vocabulary in the news, and 
general vocabulary. A signif ic«'^:.i.t difference was found 
between fifth and sixth grade students in favor of the 
experimental g: oups xn all categories of the tect. In 
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addition to the test, teachers were asked to speculate 
on differences in student attitudes and skills after using 
the newspaper for 10 weeks. Eighty-four percent of the 
teachers said that student interest in reading was increased, 
76% noted improvement in vocabulary development, and 68% 
found that critical reading skills were better. A longer 
treatment period may be required for a sig.iif icant difference 
to show among seventh to twelfth graders. 

The Use of Newspapers and Student Writing Performance 

A thorough review of the research literature related 
to the impact of newspaper-based instruction on writing 
performance revealed no studies. 

The Use of Newspapers and Student Couipetency in Critical 
Thinking 

Two studies conducted by Verner and Willis (1977) and 
Norman (1978) measured the verbal development of students 
facilitated by the use of newspapers. Students in both 
studies engaged in more meaningful discussion and asked 
better questions as a result of newspaper use. This indicates 
that newspai^er use can influence positively the development 
of critical thinking in students. 
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Sullivan (1986) conducted a re\ievt of research on 
building literacy skills using the newspaper. While she 
primarily focused on typography, readability, newspaper 
design, and habits of readers, the following studies on 
cognitive spinoffs from reading the newspaper are of 
particular interest to this study. 

In a series of studies, Thorndyke (1979) investigated 
the relationship between readers' free recall and average 
reading time for a news story written in an original narrative 
form and in a condensed version. He found that readers of 
the condensed version had more accurate recall and read 
more slowly, in a follow-up experiment, Thorndyke tried 
to determine whether the reader has a single schema for 
organizing the information in news stories. Tv/o news 
stories were presented, both in a condensed version and in 
a narrative chronological order. For a story on Iraq, free 
recall scores were better for the narrative structure — 
33% compared to 23% for the narrative chronological order. 
However, for the story, "The Release of Carillo," which 
did not utilize a specific chronological organization, free 
recall scores were higher for thtj condensed structure — 27% 
to 19%. Thorndyke concluded that "no single organization 
of information was optimal for all stories," It is 
reasonable to conclude that "people have available a set 
of schemata for text organization that can be used as the 
content of the (written) text dictates." 
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VanDijk (1983) postulated that readers have "cognitive 
control systems" that regulate the flow of information 
between short-term and long-term memory. In reading news 
stories, the reader's decision to read or not read is 
made by messages sent to the brain, alerted by the headlines, 
the lead, and any first thematic sentences. These messages 
activate knowledge from one's memory which in turn regulates 
the comprehension of the text. The headlines, the lead, 
and thematic sentences serve as a "higher level category" 
of summary and introduction. Van Dijk proposed a 3-leveled 
structure for discussing news in the classroom; (1) summary 
and introduction, (2) episodes, and (3) comments. 

These studies by Thorndyke and Van Dijk suggest that 
as teachers and students learn to recognize the schematic 
structure of a news story, as well as the cognitive control 
systems operating, reading comprehension and recall are 
improved. As teachers learn ways to help students 
internalize their newspaper readings into their intellectual 
schemata, they will better help their students develop 
critical thinking skills and utilize them as they read 
newspapers . 

Conclusion 

If optimal learning is to take place in the schools, the 
effective use of newspapers in the classroom must be addressed 
by educators and newspaper personnel. After conducting 
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two reviews of research on the impact of newspapers in 
the public schools, DeRoche (1981, 1983) concluded the 
following : 

1. Daily newspapers are a valuable instructional tool. 

2. Daily newspapers are a useful aid in helping young and 
adult learners master the skills of reading. 

3. Using newspapers on a regular basis in classrooms 
improves the reading interests and habits of learners. 

4. Newspaper use seems to influence classroom verbal 
interactions, student motivation, school attendance, 
and student behavior. 

5. Using newspapers for the teaching and learning of 
reading has residual effects; that is, while students 
are mastering the skills of reading, they are also 
increasing their interest and knowledge of world 
affairs (DeRoche & Skover, 1983) . 

The research evidence revealed in this review clearly 
indicates that the use of newspapers in the schools has a 
positive effect on student attitudes toward reading in 
general, student attitudes toward reading the newspapers, 
student competency in reading the newspaper, the improvement 
of reading achievement, and student competency in critical 
thinking. No studies were found that related newspaper- 
based instruction to writing performance. 
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Only three studies were found that related to student 
populations similar to the at-risk students being examined 
in this present study. Given that at-risk students bring 
with them a special set of problems, research with this 
population should be continued as strategies are designed 
for increasing the probability of these students completing 
a high school education, thus becoming more effective 
citizens in our society. 
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Research Question 



To vhat extent does newspaper-based instruction 
iaiprove reading vocabuleiry, reading comprehension, and 
writing performance of at-risk middle and secondary 
school students? That was the primary research question 
addressed in this project. The following corollary 
question was also addressed: Are there any differential 
effects of the newspaper-based instruction on at-risk 
population dropout rates? 
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Method 

Teachers 

Seventeen experienced teachers from the local county 
public school system • lunteered to participate in this 
study. On July 26, 1988, they attended a day-long 
orientation/training seminar for the project (Appendix C) . 
Following the seminar, each teacher completed a questionnaire 
that elicited information about his/her educational background/ 
highest degree (s), number of years' teaching experience, 
previous training in the use of newspapers in the classroom, 
use of newspapers in the classroom prior to the study, 
previous training in writing, and interest in touring 
the facility and meeting with editors/reporters at the 
T allahassee Democrat . Tables showing their responses 
appear in Appendix D. Five teachers, from 4 middle schools, 
subsequently taught 12 eighth grade classes; and 12 teachers, 
from 3 secondary schools, taught 29 classes of ninth through 
twelfth grades. 
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Table 1 

Distribution of Teachers and Treatment Classes 



Number of Treatment Classes 
School Teachers Active Passive Control 



Middle 

Schools #1 2 12 2 

#2 1110 

#3 1111 

#4 110 1 

n = 5 4 4 4 



Secondary 

Schools #1 5 6 6 3 

#2 4 3 3 1 

#3 3 2 2 3 

n = 12 11 11 7 

TOTAL N - 17 15 15 11 
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Students 

In September, 1988, 856 students (340 eighth graders 
and 516 ninth through twelfth graders) from classes taught 
by the trained teachers were given pretests, and each 
completed a demographic questionnaire (Appendix E) . 
Because of absenteeism, mobility, scheduling changes, 
and failure to take both pretest and posttest, the data 
from only 627 students were usable. 

Procedure 

Pretests in vocabulary and reading comprehension were 
administered during the week of September 6-9, 1988, 
using Science Research Associates Achievement Series , 
Level E, Form 1, for the middle schools and Level P, Form 1 
for the secondary schools. To measure gains in writing 
perf orma-ace , three writing samples were taken and analyzed. 
The first writing sample was taken during the week of 
October 17-21, 1988, with the second and third taken 
during the weeks of January 30-February 3 and April 3-7, 
1989. Writing sample topics were selected from The Official 
GED Practice Tests and The Official Teacher's Guide to the 
Tests of General Educational Development with the permission 
of Dr. Douglas R. Whitney, Director, GED Testing Service, 
Washington, D.C. (Appendix F) . All essa^ samples were 
scored at the Florida Department of Education's GED Essay 
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Scoring Center in accordance with the provisions required 
for state-administered GED testing programs? i.e., 
holistically, computer processed, and graded without bias 
(Appendix P) . 

Posttests in vocabulary and reading comprehension 
were administered during the week of April 11-20, 1989, 
using Science Research Associates Achievement Series 
Level E, Form 2, for the middle schools and Level F, 
Form 2, for the secondary schools. 

The major daily newspaper was delivered three times 
a week (Monday, Wednesday, Friday) for a total of 55 
deliveries, from October 17, 1988, through March 24, 1989. 

Treatments 

Intact classes were assigned to the following three 

conditions of newspaper usage: 

1. Newspapers with instruction (Active) . 

Students received newspapers and related instruction 
in their use for three 50-minute periods each week. 
The teacher used a whole language approach (Appendix B) 
for relating the newspaper-based instruction to the 
everyday world of the students. This condition shou].d 
lead to the highest gains in reading and writing test, 
scores because the newspaper provides high-interest, 
real- life content that students want to read; and the 
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instructional approach emphasizes the integration of 
reading and writing. 

2, Newspapers without instruction (Passive) . 

Students had access to newspapers for the same 
three periods each week, but they had no instruction 
regarding their use; the newspapers were provided 
merely along with other instructional materials. If 
newspapers are familiar and intrinsically interesting, 
then gains are also expected under this condition 
although not so large as gains under the first condtion. 

3. Newspapers not used (Control) . 

Students received neither newspapers nor newspaper- 
related instruction. They used traditional materials. 
Any gain under this condition should reflect differences 
in posttest difficulty, learning following normal 
instruction, or changed motivation of students. Thus, 
this control condition provides the baseline against 
which to compare gains using newspapers in classrooms. 

Within the restraints imposed by normal class 
scheduling, every effort was made to balance classes, 
teachers, class meeting tihi«4s, and class sizes across the 
three treatment conditions. 
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Results and Discussion 

Preliminary examination of gain scores (from pretest 
to posttest) revealed some unusually high and low scores. 
A decision was made to delete as extreme, or deviant, all 
gain scores that were above or below 3 standard deviations 
from the group mean. 

Initial examination of mean gains by teacher also 
made it clear that all teachers were not equally effective 
in using newspaper-based instruction. Some showed little 
or no gains for their classes. Recall that these teachers 
had only a day-long orientation/training seminar for the 
project (Appendix C) , and there was only limited monitoring 
to assure that the teachers were in fact utilizing the 
newspaper as recommended. In addition to the teachers 
reporting a range 2-29 years' teaching experience, only 
9 of the 17 teachers reported previous training in the use 
of newspapers (Appendix D) . Also, the teachers' experience 
in using newspapers in the classroom varied, with only 1 
of the 5 middle school teachers and 8 secondary school 
teachers reporting use of newspapers in the classroom prior 
to this study. However, of the 17 teachers, 12 reported 
previous training in writing. The reader is cautioned, 
therefore, that reported average scores of all students 
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include the effects of teachers who varied considerable 
in their ability to use newspapers effectively in the 
classroom. 

The primary results are given in Table 2 as percentage 
improvement, or gain, from pretest to posttest. As 
expected, the largest improvements in all tests for all 
students occurred under the condition of newspapers with 
instruction; eighth graders improving about 8% over all 
tests and secondary school students averaging about 11% 
improvement over all tests. Smaller gains — about 3% for 
eighth graders and about 6% for secondary school students 
over all tests — occurred under newspapers without 
instruction. Interestingly, gains over all tests averaged 
only 1% for eighth graders while secondary school students 
averaged a loss of 6% when no newspapers were used. 
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Table 2 

Mean Percentage Improvement (M) from Pretest to Posttest 
and Number of Students (n) under Conditions of Newspaper 
U sage in Classrooms 



Newspapers 

With 
Instruction 
(Active) 



Newspapers 

Without 
Instruction 

(Passive) 



Middle Schools 
(8th graders) 

Reading Vocabulary 

M 5.8 
n 90 

Reading Comprehension 

M 4.9 
n 86 

Writing Performance 

M 11.9 
n 86 

Secondary Schools 
(9th~12th graders) 

Reading Vocabulary 

M b.S 
n 87 

Reading Comprehension 

M 14.9 
n 91 

Writing Performance 

M 9.5 
n 70 



4.5 
72 

3.2 

71 

0.0 

66 



6.2 

106 

4.6 

97 

6.1 

117 



Newspapers 
Not 
Used 
(Control) 



4.0 
59 

-0.6 
53 

0.0 
52 



0.8 
59 

•15.3 
54 

-2.3 
50 



o 
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These primary results were tested statistically with 
analysis of covaritince: posttest scores under the three 
conditions with pretest scores as the covariate in order 
to control for any initial difference in reading and 
writing skills (Tables 3~8) . 
Eighth Grade Students 

Vocabulary pretest and posttest scores correlated 
.67 justifying analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) which 
indicated that, adjusted for initial differences, mean 
posttest vocabulary differed significantly under the three 
conditions, £ < .02. Subsequent comparisons indicated 
that average performance under newspapers with instruction 
was significantly higher, £ < .05, than that under newspaper 
without instruction which was not significantly different 
from that under the control condition. 

Reading comprehension pretest and posttest scores 
correlated .67. ANCOVA results showed mean posttest 
comprehension scores differing significantly under the 
three conditions, £ < .002. Individual comparisons indicated 
that the newspaper with instruction group scored significantly 
higher than the newspaper without instruction group, 
£ < .10, and the newspaper without instruction group scored 
significantly higher than the control group, £ < .10. 

Writing performance gains were measured from the 
period October, 1988 (writing sample 1), to April, 1989 
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(writing sample 3), and correlated .35. ANCOVA results 
indicated the writing sample 3 mean scores across the 
three conditions differed significantly, £ < .001. The 
newspaper with instruction group scored significantly 
higher than the newspaper without instruction and 
control groups, £ < .001, both of which showed no gains. 
Ninth through Twelfth Grade Students 

Vocabulary pretest and posttest scores correlated 
.69. As at the middle school level, analysis of covariance 
was used to examine differences on mean posttest scores 
under the three conditions using the pretest to adjust for 
initial differences. Vocabulary posttest scores showed 
no significant differences overall under the three conditions. 
Individual preplanned comparisons, however, did indicate 
that the newspaper without instruction group scored 
significantly higher than the control group, £ < .10. 

Reading comprehension pretest and posttest scores 
correlated .53. ANCOVA results indicated mean comprehension 
posttest scores differed significantly under the three 
conditions, £ < .001. Individual comparisons showed both 
the newspaper with instruction and newspaper without 
instruction groups scoring significantly higher than the 
control group, £ < ,01, but not significantly different 
from one another. 
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Writing performance was measured by writing samples 
1 and 3, which correlated .46. ANCOVA results showed 
mean writing sample 3 scores differed significantly unde-. 
the three conditions, £ < .10. Individual comparisons 
indicated that both the newspaper with instruction and 
newspaper without instruction groups scored significantly 
higher on writing sample 3, £ < .05? £ < .10 respectively, 
than the control group; but as in reading vocabulary and 
comprehension, the newspaper with instruction and newspaper 
without instruction groupL were not significantly different 
from one another. 
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Middle Schoo l 

Table 3 shows the mean gains, standard doviations, 
sample sizes, and F ratios with significant levels for 
o^'erall ANCOVA results on scores in vocabulary and reading 
compichciision and scores in writing performance as 
measured by writing sample 1 to writing sample 3. 

Table 3 

Middle School Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Writing Gains 
with ANCOVA Results 



Active 

Test gains M SD n 

Vocabulary 1.84 3.23 90 1.50 4.28 72 1.19 5.68 59 4.03 .02 

Comprehension 1.90 6.31 86 1.18 5.47 71 -.19 7.98 53 6.42 .002 

Writing .56 1.11 86 .0 1.21 66 .0 1.31 52 10.84 .001 

Note: Writing gains are for the period October, 1988, to 
Apj.il, 1989. 



Passive Control 
M SDn M SDnF p 
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Table 4 presents the preplanned comparisons showing 
the active group significantly outperforming the passive 
group in reading vocabulary, F (1,159) » 3.99, £ < .05; 
in reading comprehension, F (1,154) = 3.05, £ < ,10? and 
in writing performance, F (1,149) = 12.05, £ < .001. The 
active group significantly outperformed the control group 
in vocabulary, F (1,146) - 7.83, £ < .01; in reading 
comprehension, F (1,136) = 13.71, £ < .001; and in writing 
performance, F (1,135) = 17 . 93 , £ < . 001 . In reading 
comprehension, the passive group significantly outperformed 
the control group, F (1,121) - 3.22, £ < .10. 
Table 4 

Middle School Preplanned Comparisons with ANCOVA Results 

Gains A>P A>C P>C 

Vocabulary ** *** n.s 

Comprehension * **** * 

Writing **** **** n.s. 



n.s. « not significant 



Writing sample performance was measured for the period 
October, 1988, to April, 1989. 



* a < . 10 

** = < .05 

*** « < .01 

**** 5- < .001 



P = passive 
C = control 



active 
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Table 5 shows the Pearson Product Moment correlations 
between the pretest and posttest scores in reading 
vocabulary and reading comprehension for the 199 middle 
school students who took all four tests. , 



Table 5 

Middle School Correlation Matrix; Vocabulary and 
Comprehension Pretest and Posttest 





Vocabulary 


Compiehension 


Comprehension 




Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Vocabulary 
Pretest 


.67 


.56 


.55 


Vocabulary 
Postte^jt 




.43 


.60 


Comprehension 
Pretest 






.67 



n = 199 
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Secondary School 

Table 6 shows the mean gains, standard deviations, 
sample sizes, and F ratios with significance levels for 
the overall ANCOVA results on scores in vocabulary, 
reading comprehension, and scores in writing performance 
from writing sample 1 to writing sample 3. 

Table 6 

Secondary School Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Writing Sample 
Gains with ANCOVA Results 



Active Passive Control 

Test gains M SD]lM SDn M SDn F £ 

Vocabulary 1.92 6.71 87 1.47 6.17 106 -.22 6.99 59 1.94 n.s. 

Comprehension 3.35 10.28 91 1.21 6.99 97 -4.04 13.75 54 9.97 .001 

Writing .40 1.34 70 .27 1.26 117 -.10 1.40 50 2.29 .10 

Note ; Writing sample gains are for the period October, 1988, 
to April, 1S89. 
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Preplanned comparisons showed that the active group 
significantly outper "ormed the control group in reading 
comprehension, F (1,142) = 9.61, £ < .002, and in writing 
performance, F (1,117) = 4.41, £ < .04. The passive group 
significantly outperformed the control group in reading 
vocabulary, F (1,162) 3.68, £ < .06, in reading 
comprehension, F (1,148) « 17.43, £ < .001, and in 
writing performance F (1,164) - 2.88, £ < .10. Writing 
sample performance was measured for the period of October, 
1988, to April, 1989. Table 7 shows this. 

Table 7 

Secondary School Preplanned Comparisonn with ANCOVA Results 





Gains 


A > P 


A > C 


P > C 


Vocabulary 


n.s. 


n.s. 


* 


Comprehension 


n.s . 


* * * 


* * * * 


Writing 


n.s. 


** 


* 


* < .10 


A = active 






** « < .05 


P = passive 






*** = < .01 






**** a < ,001 


C - control 






n.s. » not significant 
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Table 8 shows the Pearson Product Moment correlations 
between the pretest and posttest scores in reading 
vocabulary and reading comprehension for the 214 secondary 
school students who took all four tests. 
Table 8 

Secondary School Corrulation Matrix; Vocabulary and 
Comprehension Pretest and Posttest 





Vocabulary 


Comprehension 


Comprehension 




Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Vocc.bulary 
Pretest 


.69 


.57 


.42 


Vocabulary 
Posttest 




.49 


.51 


Comprehension 
Pretest 






.53 



n = 214 
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Middle and Secondary Interactions 

The variable number of children in the family as 
reported by the student was used to dichotomize family 
size— families with 3 children or less being small and 
4 or more being large. The dichotomy of morning and 
afternoon classes was determined by whether or not 
students met before or after lunch. 

At the middle school level, no significant 
interactions existed between scores in reading vocabulary, 
reading comprehension, or writing performance and gender, 
the dichotomy of small and large families, or the 
dichotomy of morning and afternoon classes. 

At the secondary school level, the only significant 
interaction, F = 2.34, £ < .10, existed between scores in 
reading vocabulary and gender across the three groups. 
Males outperformed females in the active and passive groups, 
while females outperformed males in the control group. 
Table 9 

Secondary School Vocabulary Gc^ins by Gender across the 
Active, Passive, and Control Groups 



Vocabulary Gains 

Active Passive Control 

Gender 

M SD n M SD n M SD n 



Males 2.3 7.7 51 2.0 6.5 63 -1.4 7.0 40 

Females 1.6 4.9 36 .7 5.5 43 2.2 6.3 19 
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Use of Newspapers Over Time 
Figure 1 shows that at the middle school level, over time, 
the use of newspapers (both in the active and passive groups) 
consistently produced greater gains in writing performance 
than no use of newspapers, with dramatic gains in the active 
group from writing sample 2 to 3. The active group exceeded 
the passive group, and the passive group exceeded the control 
group, at the middle school level. Most importantly, as the 
treatment time increased, so did the gains in writing performance. 
Figure 1 

Middle School Writing Gains Over Time 




Mean gains from Mean gains from 

writing sample 1 writing sample 2 

to writing sample 2 to writing sample 3 



« Active (newspaper with instruction) 

« Passive (newspaper available without instruction) 

« Control (no newspaper) 



o 
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Middle and Secondary School Bilingualism 

Due to a limited number of bilingual subjects at 
both the middle and secondary levels, no inferences can 
be made as to performance on the dependent variables 
of reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, and 
writing performance. Also, it appears that the 
bilingual students we: e atypical; i.e., at the middle 
school level, all bilingual students indicated that 
their better language was English; and all but four 
students at the secondary level indicated the same 
(see Appendix' H) ♦ 
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Middle and Secondary School Dropouts 

This study also was designed to examine any differential 
effects of the newspaper-based instruction on at-risk 
population dropout rates. Dropout data were reported by 
the teachers at the end of the study. The official Leon 
County 1988-89 dropout data will not be available until 
October, 1989. 

The reported findings at the middle school level 
showed that of the 78 students not completing the study, 
6 were known to have dropped out, a'l of which were in the 
control group. Of the 151 secondary school students not 
completing the study, 43 were known to have dropped out, 
12 in the active treatment condition, 22 in the passive 
treatment condition, and 9 in the control group. A 
chi-square goodness of fit test revealed tnat the 3 ratios 
were not significantly different as to dropout rate among 
the 3 groups at the secondary level. 
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Sample of Teacher Testimonials 

Many of the teachers in the active and passive groups 
indicated that once the pilot study was over, students 
asked, "where are the newspapers?" 

Other comments from teachers included the following: 

• The active group enjoyed the newspapers immensely and 
wanted to do related activities. 

• Students were intrigued with the special series on 
"Crack" featured in the Tallahassee Democrat . Many 

good discussions related to this real-life issue preceded 
and followed their newspaper readings. 

• Students frequently arrived early to class asking if 
they might start reading the newspaper. 

• The world knowledge students get from the newspaper is 
essential for t^eir productive involvement as citizens. 

• This research project is especially beneficial to the 
large percentage of our students who don't have newspapers 
in the home. 

• We've enjoyed less disruptive behavior as a result of 
having a versatile instructional medium, the newspaper. 
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Recommendations for Further Research 



Given t^he limitation of this study with regard to 
the number of bilingual subjects, research with a 
larger bilingual population such as that found in 
Dade County (Miami, Florida) is recommended. 
Since this study represents a first effort in 
researching newspaper-based instruction and writing 
performance, replication is recommended. 
When possible in the future, cohort studies could be 
conducted using previous years' data (for example, 
number of disciplinary problems, absenteeism, SAT 
scores, etc.) as a basis for comparing the effect 
of this treatment with gains in previous years. 
More research needs* to be conducted in the area of 
teacher training and effective use of the newspaper 
in the classroom. 
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Appendix A 

Newspaper Articles 
Related to At~Risk Students 
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The grades 
tallied 

Florida schools falter 
on annual report card 

By Gragory SpMn 



eon County CZl FlortdaWB USaCU 



WASHINGTON — Florida had the ^ '^est dropout 
rate of any state in the nation in 1987, an4 its students* 
scores on collegMntrance tests are dropping, accord* 
ing to a federal report Issued Wednesday..' ^ 

The dismal news caine in the UJS. Education De- 
partment's annual report card on public and private 
schools, which gave a gloomy appraisal of education 
across the nation. 

"We must do better or perish as the nation we know 
today,'' EducaUon Secretary Lauro Cavazos said at a 
news conference. ''We are standing still, and the prob* 
lem is that it's been this way for three years in a row. 
And frankly, this situation scares me, and I hope It 
scares you too.'' 

Florida Education Commissioner Betty Castor 
called the results "very discouraging and totally unac- 
ceptable" and vowed that Florida Would do bener. 
-We've got to really concentrate our efforts on students 
we currently don't reach.** 

Louisiana, Alabama and NQasissippi ~ tradlUonal 
underachievers in national rankings ^ all had higher 
percentages of students graduating from high school 
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Leon dropout rate exceeds that of state 



Leon County's bigh^obi 
dropout problem is worse 
than the state average, which 
Uie U^. Department of Edu* 
cation calls the worst 4n the 
nation. 

The same study shows 



that Leon County is doing a 
better*tiian-average job pre- 
paring Its coUege4>ound stu* 
dents. Only S5 percent of 
Leon's ninth-graders graduate 
four years later, compared 
with 58.6 statewide and 71.1 
percent nationwide. 

SAT scores for the county 



remain above state and na- 
tional averages, despite a de- 
cline in average scores over 
the past three years. At 941, 
Leon's SAT average for 1988 
was 37 points higher than the 
national average and 51 
points above the state 
average. 
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Schools 



From 1A 



than did Florida, where just S8.6 
percent of ninth graders get a high- 
school diploma four years later, ac- 
cording to the report. Only the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had a worse 
graduation rate, with 59,5 percent 
in 1987. 

Castor said the dropout rate for 
Rorida might be exaggerated In 
the federal study bev )use It doesn't 
Include students earning General 
Educjition Diplomas, an adult-edu- 
cation equivalent of a high-school 
diploma. 

Florida's average scores on the 
Scholasuc Aptitude Test declined 
for the 8 Kond year in a row, from 



899 in 1986 to 893 In 1987 and 890 In 
1988. SATs are standardized testt 
taken by college4>ound high-school 
students that measure math and 
English knowledge. Nationally, 
SAT scores fell 2 points to 904 In 
1988. 

Florida ranked 13th among the 
22 states that use SATs to measure 
student performance 

The state's results fell despite 
the success of some well-pubilc;zed 
efforts to Increase spending on e<tu- 
catlon, raise teachers' pay and re- 
duce class size. 

For example, per-pupll expendi- 
tures rose from S2,443 in 1982 to 
$3,794 In 1987 — a 95*percent in* 
crease that propelled Florida from 
38th to 29th in state spending on 
education. 



Teacher salaries rose 90 per- 
cent, from an average of $16,780 in 
1982 to an estimated $29,198 in 1988, 
improving the state's standing 
from 36th in the nation to 28th. 

The student-teacher ratio de- 
clined from 20 students per teacher 
in 1982 to 17.4 per teacher last year 
~ moving the state from 38th to 
31st in the nation in class size. 

Complex and deeply rooted so- 
cial problems have made Florida's 
educational troubles more difficult 
to resolve than those in other 
states, according to John Ryor, ex- 
ecutive director of the Florida 
Teaching Profession-NEA, the 
state's largest teaching union. 

Among the state's special prob- 
lems, he said Wednesday, are a 
higher-than-average number of un- 



dernourished students living in un- 
stable homes, plus a large popula- 
tion of Spanish-speaking students 
who have Immigrated recently 
from Central America. 

'June and Ward Cleaver just 
doesn't describe what's going on to- 
day," Ryor said "One in four chil- 
dren are bom out of wedlock and 
30 percent of Florida's youngsters 
are being raised in poverty " He 
said solving Florida's educational 
problems will take ''a great deal of 
ingenuity." 

On Tuesday, a state-appointed 
task force recommendrd a dramat- 
ic restructuring of the state's edu- 
cation system, including consider- 
ing a year-round school schedule 
and allowing parents to decide 
where to send their kids to school. 
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pewspaper can be teachers' aid 



^1 "The newspaper offers an interesting 
rpsty to cover the mandated basic stan- 
likrds: sequencing of events, cause-and' 
effect, main idea critical thinking. 
•;: "BasiQally I'm trying to expand (my 
Mudents') base of knowledge in different 
iMr^as — health, geography, politics, 
orld news, local news, science, mea- 
(pUreimnt and time, health and physical 
ItSCience, labeling. 

'*the newspaper covers everything." 
I "Everybody needs a base of knowl- 
■ «dge. The newspaper covers all bases." 
p", Martha Grant, Madison County 

1% High School Teacher 

Martha Grant is one of the most enthu- 
silastic, and most effective, disciples of 
^ Newspapers in Education, a concept that 
touches more than 2 million students in 
pore than 25,000 American schools. 
^ The Idea is simple, but profound and 
|ito<reacbing: Newspapers become supple- 
|;|!tental textbooks for creative teachers 
I Who use them to educate in every conceiv- 
^ able subject 

I "The newspaper is very popular," says 
fita. Grant, who uses it in remedial readin<$ 
frind elective reading classes. "... I don't 
[ oare what they start reading. Just that 
ftMy start They start with the tunnies, and 
l^'iporta, but they eventually end up reading 
p %U of the paper. . . . The newspaper is a 
k^onderful thing to use. It helps kids talk 
intelligently with adults and impress 
I parents." 

The Madison County school is one of 64 
K schools in 17 Florida and Georgia counties 
(Currently using the Tallahassee Democrat 
on a regular basis ~-> not only in reading 
Classes, but as a means of communicating 
L varied information and concepts at all 
[ school levels. 

I The newspaper reaches the teachers 
through a half-price, deliver-to-the-schools 
Offer that is standard in Newspaper in 
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Education programs. In addition to stan- 
dard NIE applications, the Democrat is 
being used this year in a special research 
project to test the effectiveness of newspa- 
pers ill teaching reading and other basics 
to high school students considered at-risk 
of dropping out because of limited literacy 
skills. 

Early reports from teachers in the re- 
search project are very positive. 

Throughout Florida, most county 
school systems and many private schools 
utilize one or more newspapers as class- 
room tools. The Democrat's NIE coordina- 
tor, Laurie Doyle, has counterparts at all 
major Florida dailies, and the Florida De- 
panment of Education has a full-time NIE 
coordinator, Barbara Shapley of 
Tallahassee. 

Florida's NIE program is one of the 
most extensive and best-organized in the 
nation. At the nrst recent Florida Cabinet 
meeting, the educators and NIZ coordina- 
tors were recogwued for their contribu- 
tions to improving classroom instruction. 

The real heroes of NIE, of course, are 
the teachers and students who find suc- 
cess with this additional vehicle 'for 
learning. 

"The national educational focus is 
reading and writing and integrating the 
two," says Paula Harris, a fifth grade 
teacher at Astoria Park Elementary 
School in Leon County. "Our program is a 



literature-based program, wtiicn means 
that students are introduced to multiple 
types of good literature — • good literature 
being something that can be enjoyed at 
any age, such as magazines, trade books, 
paperbacks, classics, catalogs. Newspa- 
pers, especially, fall into this category. 

"Writers are readers, and readers are 
writers. The only way they can learn dif- 
ferent writing styles is by reading many 
different writers. There's a large variety 
of authorship within the newspaper. 

Ms. Harris also uses the newspaper to 
teach social studies, consumer skills and- 
career awareness. 

Pauline Sauls, coordinator of alterna- 
tive education (Project Success) at Lin- 
coln High School, a teacher for 30 years, 
values the newspaper as a "substitute text-' 
book for reading, a resource book for ca-^ 
reer education research, a challenge for 
communication skills and a tool to utilize' 
communication skills — written and' 
oral." 

The Democrat is used in other special 
education applications in Leon County.' *- 

Judy Fisher, a Ph.D. from FSU in read- 
ing and language arts, uses the newspaper 
to interest and educate high school drop- 
outs. J' 

"They can get so much informatloii,. 
even if they can't read every word," Ms. 
Fisher says. ". . . Almost anything that can 
be taught, can be taught with the 
newspaper." ' 

Later- this-year, through the local re- 
search project that may become a bench- 
mark for .ihe 'natiop, we will know how 
effective the newspaper can be in keeping 
more of those .dropK)uts in school. Mean- 
while, teachers here and elsewhere con- 
tinue to defri'dnistrate that newspapers and 
educators, when creatively combined, 
njake an *effectlve team for improving 
Rorida's education. 



Tallahassee Democrat/Sun., March 12, 1989 
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School system failure demands radical clianges 

_ ■ ■ ^1 mnA rAlfmtlon. 



More thun 700,000 American studenb 
drop out of scfiool every yeer without get* 
ting even • high school educKlon. That's 
an average of 3,000 every Khool day. 

And that's not the wont newi 

More than 700,000 additional students, 
by some believable county graduate from 
our high schools without being functional 
ly literate. 

Even that is not the worst news 

The wonu rtews It that, according to 
the MS, Department of Labor, moat Jobs 
or the future will require not only a high 
Khool education (and functional literacy), 
but the equivalent of two years of addi- 
tional training. 

The crisis In American education Is on 
the brink of becoming the tragedy of 
American education. 

Listen to these voices from Just the 
past few days: 

Unking oi viriually every quaHiaiive 
measure ... we see our sluaenis per- 
forming rHiHimaIfy, lacftjng (he ad- 
vanced shIKs needed (o succeed ... We 
must do belter or pcrhh as (lie nation we 
know today, U.S. Education Secretary 
Louro Cavatos, In Issuing the VS. Educa- 
tion Department's annual report card on 
student performance. 

Vnicsn we deepen our commltnierit (o 
save urban schools, (his nation will be 
ecofK)(Mica((y and socially imperiled. ^ 
Willie Herenton. superintendent of the 
Memphis. V?nn., >uo^c sch(M>i system, at 
the Amcricai: K<!Ws^Qper Publishers Asso- 
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elation. (ANPA) convention In Chicago on 
April 25. 

Unless we miruciure oiir piiWic 
$chool$. America Is going lo be 0M( of 
businw by (he year 200a . . . VVe simply 
wort'( have enough people with the shills 
(0 be coinpeddve In this advonced global 
tcoiiomy. — David T. Kearns. chief exec- 
utive officer, Xerox Corp., on the same 
ANPA program. ^, . ^ 

This Is noi Jus( Florida's proWe»n. but 
(he s(ole's shame/til dropout rate and l(s 
crime rate are two very relaxed a(alls(lcs 
(hat show clearly the failure of our cur- 
rent system. We hove a (raglcally human 
crisis on our handn; we are losing (wu- 
sandi of kids every year, and llnfeerhig Is 
nol going (o solve (lie problem. — Robert 
A Morris Jr., Sarasota businessman, in 
unveiting the report of a statewide task 
force subcommittee that studied Florida s 
education system. 

Totally unacceptable. — Florida Edu- 
cation Commissioner Betty Castor, react- 
ing to Florida statistics on the federal re- 
port card. . 

Castor put her finger on one of the 
keys to turnaround: "We've got lo really 



concentrate our efforts on students we 
currently don't reach." 

public school education In Rorida and 
elsewhere could fill libraries with success 
stories merit acholan, exemplary stu- 
dents, sterling teachers, extraordinary 
SAT scores, Iraiwf^rmatlons from indiffer- 
ence to Industrtousnesa. 

Distressingly, those success stories are 
more than ou weighed by education's fail- 
ure "on stu «nts we carrentiy don't 
reach.'' (At ti Is pqinl, let's acknowledge 
that educatl(n'a raliure. In the larger 
sense. Is socle y's failure. But our cure has 
to begin In t le ctassroom.) 

f n FloridM more than two of every five 
stu<' "^ho start aren't around for high 
r uatlon. An abundance ofstatn^ 

I wealth of human experience, 

de t '"•"y thre* nf«« 

who do g^lKhiate are not ready co pull 
their weirhl In society — let alone to 
advance America's culture and competi- 
tive position in the global economy. 

Money Is not going to solve education's 
crisis. 

In Florida, per-pupii expenditures 
went from |2,'I43 in 1062 to $3,794 In 1987, 
a 55 percent increase in five years. We 
didn't make the coveted upper quartile, 
but the state advanced significantly In na- 
tional rankings of spending for public edu- 
cation, teacher salaries and student-teach- 
er ratio. 

Yet test scores ar^d drop^t rates 
didn't Improve. They worsened, 

Nationally, taxpayers have mnded a 25 



percent Increase in school spending over 
the last five years, still well above the 
inllatlon rate of that period. But test 
scores and dropout rates indicate the 
quality of our systems Is stagnant, at best, 
ir money Isn't the answer, what U? 
Kearns, c6«uthor of a book on the 
state of American education, says nothing 
short of a complete restructuring will suf- 
fice. Among other things, he would strip 
away some of the educalkm bureaucracy 
and push r«sponslMllty down to teacheni 
and principals. 

In turn, teachers and principal would 
have to be more accountable. Schoohi 
would operate year-round. Parents would 
have a choice of public Khoohh creating 
more competition ^ and thus more excel- 
lence *— among schools and teachers. Ba- 
sic co.t» curriculum courses, and high aca- 
demic standards, would be required of ail ' 
students, with no more vocational and 
"general educatton" tracks. 

Obviously, KMne of his Ideas are more 
easily articulated than accomplished. 
Maybe some are not worth Mng. But It's 
time to try something radically different 
The Flortda subcommittee, part of a 
public-private Partners in Productivity 
task force appointed by Gov. Dob Maril- 
nei, echoed most of Reams' recommends- 
tlons and added^'many of its own, 
including* 

• Tying a "meaningful portton" of 
principals' and teachers' salaries and per- 
Ibrmance evatuattons to their ability to 
measurably increase student performance 



and retention. 

• Increasing productivity of adminis- 
trative personnel by at least 10 percent In 
the next three years through efficiencies 
and reorganization. 

• Increasing use of computers and oth- 
er instructional technotogy. 

• Measuring and monitoring dropout 
levels more closely; allowing students to 
itpeat only the course they fail, and not 
the entire grade level (students who re* 
peat an enUre grade have a 40 percent 
chance of dropping out), and assbting and 
recognising teachers who successfully en- . 
tice aVrtsk students to remain In school. 

Many more recommendation^ with 
supporting evidence, are offered by MtH^ 
ris' suboommitteo, which included atto^. 
ney/banker Duby Ausley of TallahMsc*.. 
Burke KIbler of Holland and Knight In 
Lakeland and Pat Tomiito of the Florida 
Education Association in Miami, among 

olhen. .... 

Their proposals deserve the attention 
— and action of the Florida Leglsia* 
ture, the governor and educators at every 
level. ^ , 

just tinkering with the public school 
system hasn't worked and won't work. 
TUrf protection, refusal to establish ac* 
countablHty and slaying in the ruts of the 
past will doom us to the disasters de* 
Kribed above. 

Dramatically new approaches must oe 
tried if we are to save our schools, and our 
future. . 

Will we insist on them? 
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Take a closer look at highUchool dropout statistics 



Recently, the Democrat printed 
ao article by a coimnunlty colum- 
rilst entitled "High drofMHil irate de- 
mands ntlentlon.'* While the article 
was wen-written, It contained mis* 
leading information atwut *'drop* 
6fils'* and about Leon County 
«)hools that should be cleared up 
fw the citizens of this community. 
< It Is important to point out that 
Hre blante for this misleading infor- 
mation Is not to be placed at the 
f^t of the author of the artic}e. She 
used accurate numbets pro^'ided 
by the Florida Df.f)artnrtenl of Edu- 
cation as reported by Leon County 
schools. However, the use of the 
nunibers and the resulting ' c 
reaction to Leon County*? s* . used 
'lilgh dropout rate" provided an 
excellent example of the damege 
that can be done with poorly ex* 
plained or misundrrslood statistics. 
* First of all, the article assumed 
that graduation rate and dropout 
r;ate are one and the same. This is 
liol true. 

Tlie graduollof) rAle is a num- 
ber calculated by the Florida De- 
partment of Education. It com* 
pares the number of students whc' 
.enter 9th grade In a particulor year 
In a school district vith th^ number 
of sludcnts s»ho receive a diploma 
from the tradttionol school pro- 
gram In that district four years 
later. 

The graduoUor tnle doc^ not 
take Into ronRldcrallon sti)(le»>N 
who. omong other thinRfs move %o 
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However, Ihe use d the 
mjmbefs and the resulting pub- 
lic reaction to Leon County's 
supposed "high dropout rale'* 
provided an excellent exam* 
pie of Ihe damage that can be 
done \Mth poorly explained 
or misunderstood 8talistk:s. 



another district prior to crafhia- 
tlon, transfer Into an adult e>h*:a* 
tion or vocational completion pro- 
gram or are retained for a grade. 
On the othr^r hand. It does reflect 
students who transfer In from an* 
other district or from a private 
school after Oth grade, ll*s possible, 
In a high transient area, that few 
students reflected In the senior 
year total were present In the dls^ 
Irict* schools during their 9th 
grade. 

The dropout rate Is calculated 
differently than the grnduallon 
vate. It tcits us thot, of the students 
in a certain grade l^vel or ranp.c of 
grade levels, a certain percentage 
Infl Ihe formal eduratiunal s^*steni 
for son:e reason (other than by 
death) during a given year without 
fucc^s^fuMy completing an ap- 
proved program of study. 



Thus. It should be oovlous that 
not every student who does not re- * 
celve within four years a standard 
diploma from the school at whicli ' 
he began 9lh grade b a dropout 
The labels gramiatlon and dropotit 
rate are ''apples and oranges^^ aiMt 
must not be used Interchangeably . 
when evaluating the success of • 
school district's program* Actually, 
the graduation rale* as It la current* 
ly calculated and reported, b not ' 
.only easily misunderstood hut • 
rather useless statistic. 

The I9S6 graduation rate far 
Leon County Schoob, usi the 
stale's metiiod of cakulallori atid 
as reported In this article, was 85 
percent Using this same method, 
Ihe 19R7 graduation rate b A0.7I 
percent. However, a great number 
of Ihe other 49.39 percent ot the 
students are not. by definition, high 
school dropouts. 

Instead, many have been 
awarded a special dtplotha. Q£D 
(General Education DevelopmenI) i 
diploma, or a certificate of complr^ 
IMn. Otheni transferred out of the 
district prior to graduation and 
have graduated from a school In 
another district. Still others are en- 
rolled In an adult education or vo- 
cational training program. Finally, 
some of these students have been 
retained and are expected to grad- 
uate at Ihe end of their fifth year of 
high school. Again, these sludcnts 
arc not rtroiKHils. 

When the graduation rote 




Leon County's oraduaiion rate lan*t as dire as report 



calculated lo reflect the students 
who can ttuly be counted as having 
completed or are In the process of 
completing an approved education- 
al program, Leon Cour.ly's rate for 
1987 Is between 81 percent and 84 
percent. When these same adjust* 
ments are made state-wide, Ihe 
sir' >wlde graduation rate for this 
same y^r falls between 80.78 per- 
cent and 84.28 percent. 

Ijocal educators know that the 
actual graduation rate, while riot us 
dire as It Is being reported, needs 
attention. We must do a l>ctter ]6b 



of keeping students frotn 'Tailing 
through ine cracks.** 

By paying careful allenllon Ic 
those students who actually drop 
out of school, we are able lo deter- 
mine areas of program strength 
and weakness. W.e can also con- 
slruct a profile of the students who 
are not achieving success in our 
schools. With this, we are able lo 
Idf^ntlfy students who mutch this 
profile early In their school years 
and provide the extra (or different 
kind nf) help which they need. 

[jeon County School District has 



recently made great Impro ements 
In the way that sluderts are 
tracked and data h orgoni^ed and 
reported. More Importantly, a 
s.rong. coordlnnted plan of dro|H)ul 
prevention K currently being do- 
signed and implemented. Through 
these efforts, thi^i community 
sliould soon be receiving more it)- 
formation about student succi^s 
because the number of studrnt* 
who are successful will Incrcn^^K*. 

denf 0/ ihe Leon Couiify School 
System. 
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<^ MIAMI - Florida*! high ichooi drop- 
out rate hai risen to 38 percent, topping 
all other tftatee, a U.S. Department of 
Education report ihowi. i 

Only the District 
'of Columbia^ with a 
4d.2 percent dropout 
rate* lurpaased 
Florida.. 

^'Dropping out of 
pchool ie public edu> 
cation en«my No. 1,** 
•aid Betty Caator. 
atate commiasioner of 
education. "I hope we 
pan gain from this re- 
porf; by using it to get 
everyone*! at- 
tention." 

Statistica about studenta in each of 
the 60 atates and several areas were pub- 
lictze<l in the fifth annual Wall Chart 
ireport, released Thuisday. The rt^iKjrt 
compared studunta from different school 
syBtcma on thu huHiH of cnlh^ue'entrnnce 




Castor 



examinations, high-achool graduation 
ratea, teacher aalariea and othar 
catogoriea. ' . \ . m 

The average American student taking , 
the Scholastic Aptitude Teat, a college- 
entrance exam graded from 4(iO to 1,600, 
remained at 006. liut the average Florida 
atudent*s acore alipped fVom 895 to 898 ' 
after rising 11 pointa last year i • 

Florida teacher salaries ranked 29thll 
with an average of $23,765. The national ' 
average was $26,661. . 

The atudy ahowed that Florida 
ranked 13th in the percentage of minors r 
ity studenta enrolled, About 35 percent of t 
Florida high-achool students are 
minorities. , . • . 

"Minority studenta have a' larger per« 
oentage of dropouts," aaid Mary . Anne/ 
Havriluk, Castor's presa aecretary. « ! . 

Castor has said that ahe will aak the/ 
Legialature this year to api^rove |43 mil* 
lion for a preschool program for disad-\ 
vantaged studenta/ 8tudiea have shown ' 
that atudents who drop out usually show ^ 
aigna of difficulty at an early age. ■< 

An eorly-warning aystem is already 



States i h dropout rate 



being used in Dade County, where the 
dropout rate dropped from' 29.5 percent 
for the claaa of 1084 to 24 percent for the 
class of 1986. 
• "The early-warning aystem went' into 
effect in 1984, and it tracka the atudenu 
beautifully,*' said Roger Cuevaa, aaai«> 
tant superintendent lor dropout, drug, 
suicide and pregnancy prevention, 

The syatem alerU principala of all stu- 
denta in gradea 4-12 who fit the profile of 
a potential dropout. It flags atudenU who 
have been suspended, atudenU with low 
reading acores and those with three Da 
or worse on thoir'report carda. 

Cuevaa said the early-warning ayatem; 
alao started flagging atudenU enrolled 
for more than three reara in Engliah 
.claaaes for children wh > have a different 
firat lanKuage. . /. , ^ . 
• ,i The program requirea each school to 
hire at least one secondary counselor 
and one occupational apecialiat. 

After ^he atudent haa been spotted, he 
or she is directed into one of doiena of. 
^'educational alternative" programs for 
special QHAlotunce. 
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School dropouts are an ever-growing problem in this country 



A ftw we«b ago I attended a high-achool g radua- 
tlon. From the footbatl-fieid bleochera, I watched near- 
ly four-hundred young people receive their dlplomaa. 
Tbeet itudeuu had tucceeded. However, I thought of 
the atudinte mho were not there to receive their diplo- 
xa$M. When I looked at the rows of happy and proud 
graduAtee, I kept teeing empty chaim ~ cliain that 
xould have and ihould hove been filled. But they were 
.'empty becauee itudenU hod either dropped out or 
.'been puihed out of ichool along the wuy. 

il EdttcaUon Aiioclitit>n..aUeft8t one million ntudenu 
JUfUi(ml(udt«d^^ additional mjm 

;acA chroAiouly truiint. Aa many as one third of Ameri- 
;ca'a 40 million public echool etudenU are "mj^* of 
l»e^ming dropouts, addicts, criminals, teenage por* 
;en(s, illiterate, dependent, etc. 
* ' 'In major urban i^reaa the dropout rate ranges from 
«35 to 50 percent and the rates keep climbing. NaUon* 
Man the dropout role is reaching 27 percent Siity* 
^'**P '"nctlonolly illiterau. 

^. The dropout raU for the niaie of Florida is calculot- 
'^d in two wayi. Wben the DOE uses one formula it 
gets a 7 percent rutc. T\m h hapod on n one dnv count 
of all students in grudcn 9 throunh I'J token in Octobi r 
19W. When the second formula is imd, KlnrirJu huM o 
33 percent dropout rale. The DDK urrivid mie 
by cotinlinK the total rIikI.m*. iPimbpr-^np m ;:riuic 
nine during ihe lUrtl^8:^ fir\m^ yvnr /r?u) rrru;in*ini; list; 
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membership four years laUr to see how many students 
graduated. When they recounUd during the 1985 86 
sch(M)l year, they found that 33 percent of the students 
did not receive their sundard diplomas. 
/ In Leon County, 45 percent of the studenU in the 
Vninth grade during the 1982'83 school year did not 
jrecelve their diplomu four years later. More specifical- 
Vy. 39 percent (659) of the whit« studenu, 66 percent 
/(379) of the black studenU, 80 percent (8) of the Hir 
/ S*"*^ and 100 pewent (3) of the Indian stii- 

ijlonU did not graduate. 
..J^^!^ ittlM0jicai!fiilon it is incredibly 

difricult to determine the dropout rate with any cer- 
tamty. However, the DOE is currently implementing 
an Automated Student Information S^'stem thot will 
bo in place by August of 1969 and wilt provide more 
current and accurate information. 

The .Sionford Kduceii<:n Policy InMitute ralimntrs 
hit:h f»rh<»ol drop*iiit3 cost the nation as much ftii $'278 
hiilion per year in ttnemploymeiit and wolfnre poy- 
mrnlft. lust tnx ri»V4.hi!Ci<, r.dditionnl law enforcrmciu 
i xprM < s nnd u vrtrloty of oih»'r flocieial costs. For 
iiilivj'lMl (IrnpoiM. ihc |)irtiiri' i.. IjIouL*. A<r(ir*liii': In 



the Joint Economic Committee, three of every four 
new jobs by 1990 will require some training beyond 
high school. Those jobs will also require proficiency in 
reading, writing and basic moth reasoning - skills 
'hat moat dropouts lack. 

A These "at ruk*' youths are primarily students from 
1^ fr socioeconomic bsckgrounos. Among ethnics, His- 
banics have the highest dropout rates, followed by 
blacks, then whites. However, the greatest number of 
■tudents dropping out of school ore white studenii. 
fMoit are male, live in a single-parent home, lack basic 
Mills, have tow self-esteem and believe they have little, 
m any conUol over their future. 
What should be done? 

First of all, this is not a *'srhool problem.*' At risk 
students and dropouts are c wcu\\, economic and polite 
ical problem. It is our problem and each of us 
teachers, parents, elected officials snd other communi- 
ty members - must ^hare a role in resolving it. 

Second, I think we must examine ourselves and ou. 
institutions to determine if in fact we ore "pushing'* 
students out of Kehool. For the past five years we have 
been supportinR an eicellonce movement in ediicotion. 
However, not nil studentfl can be excellent. \Vc have 
rnifti'd the standards for grudiiati»>h in most alnfpfl and 
doiii* »m initdequuie \nh of l.elpin;; Mudents mc«l those 
nv'v; si'ind.ir.U. AmMhf; thr?o txprcted to inert llifsc 
i«!ioMlards hnvp Ii'H'O the Ml ri^'K M':;lo!il». How mniiyof 
ilivrii '\rv\\\ti '] n il In.,., : .rM'.,.meMt \< nfnrd'lop 



priority? 

We know the causes of the dropout problem. What 
we lack ia the commitment, the resources and the 
cooperation in our search for solutions. Therefore, ad- 
ditional federal, sUte and local invMtmenu Id new 
and atisting dropout programs and in more definitiva 
research on the scope of the problem are urgently 
needed. 

We must discover ways to hold at risk atudenU in 
school and, while tuara, provide them with the support 
and opportunities that will change their lives. We need 
to do tbia early in the elementary and middle acbool 
years because afUr thi y reach high echool their prob- 
lems are often unoontrol labia. 

We need to provide genuine alternative educational 
programs, not dumping groii\da. In this respect, wa 
should make a greaUr effort at designing high-tech 
vocotional trainr g programs. 

In 1848 Horace Mann sUted that "education . . . b 
the great equaliser of the condition of men. . . For 
thousands of young people who will soon be adulU. 
ignorunce will be their equaliter. We must act now tc 
make certain that all the chairs at next year's gradua. 
tion have young people sitting In them ready to be- 
come productive workers as well as effective parents 
and g(H)d citizens. We cannot afford to have il any 
other way. 

Jor Mizerpch u a former Pin^Uau Cuunty tcocher 
'}<»</ i;i firadmrt' h>KouI at r.7oWJa sinte iinncrfUy 
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Whole Language: 
What's new? 

Whole Language shares some ties to other theories and to 
various methods, but it isn't the same— it isn't the whole word 
approach, nor merely teaching skills in context, nor a method for 
packaged products, nor the Language Experience Approach, nor 
a new term for the Open Classroom. It's an overriding theory 
and point of view about language, literacy, and content learning. 



Bess Altwerger 
Curole Edelsky 
Barbara M. Flores 



More and more educators arc warming 
to a new idea in education -Whole Lan- 
guage. Wherever we go, we hear state- 
ments which support Whole Language 
at the same time as they reveal questions 
or outright conftisions about it. So while 
we are delighted with the increasing 
popularity, we wonder what it is that is 
popular: the idea of Whole Language? 
The label? Innovation per se? 

Educational innovations have not 
fared well in the United States. Open 
Educi'tion was a recent casualty. It was 
widely distorted so that open space 
was substituted for openness of ideas. 



learning centers for leaming-centered- 
ness. The final irony is that it was 
judged a failure even though (because 
of the distortions) it was never imple- 
mented on any broad scale (a few ex- 
ceptions still exist -e.g.. Prospect 
School in Vermont, Central Park East 
in New York City, and scattered class- 
rooms elsewhere). 

Whole Language is too good an idea 
to suffer such a fete. Widespread un- 
derstanding of the substance, rather 
than widespread adoption of the label 
might be one way to prevent this possi- 
bility. Though Goodman's monograph. 
What's Whole in Whole Lan<?uage 
C1986), will certainly help, we see a 
need to address the specific points of 
confusion and paiticular questions we 
are frequently asked about Whole Lan- 
guage. But first a brief description. 
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Whole Language: What la It? 

First and foremost: Whole Language 
is not practice. It is a set of beliefs, a 
perspective. It must become practice 
but it is not the practice itself. Jour- 
nals, book publishing, literature study, 
thematic science units and so forth do 
not make a classroom "Whole Lan- 
guage.** Rather, these practices become 
Whole Language-like because the 
teacher has particular beliefs and in- 
tentions. 

Whole Language is based on the fol- 
lowing ideas: (a) language is for mak- 
ing meanings, for accomplishing 
purposes; (b) written language is lan- 
guage -thus what is true for language 
in general is true for written language; 
(c) the cuing systems of language 
(phonology in oral, orthography in 
written language, morphology, syntax, 
semantics, pragmatics) are always si- 
multaneously present and interacting 
in any instance of language in use; (d) 
language use always occurs in a situa- 
tion; (e) situations are critical to mean- 
ing-maicing. 

Since language in use is taken to 
have at least the features listed above, 
the implication is that anyone using 
language (a baby, an adult, a second 
language learner) is using all systems 
in making meaning to accomplish pur- 
poses. 

The key theoretical premise for 
Whole Language is that, the world 
over, babies acquire a language 
through actually using it, not through 
practicing its separate parts until some 
later date when the parts are assembled 
and the totality is fmally used. The 
major assumption is that the model of 
acquisition through real use (not 
through practice exercises) is uhe best 
model for thinking about and helping 
with the learning of reading and writ- 
ing and learning in general. 

Language acquisition (both oral and 
written) is seen as natural -not in the 
sense of innate or inevitably unfolding, 
but natural in the sense that when lan- 



guage (oral or written) is an integral 
part of the functioning of a community 
and is used around and with neo- 
phytes, it is learned "incidentally" 
(Ferreiro and Teberosky, 1982; Lind- 
fors, x987). 

Certain practices are especially con- 
gruent with a Whole Language frame- 
work. The overriding consideration 
regarding classroom reading and writ- 
ing is that these be real reading and 
writing, not exercises in reading and 
writing (see Edelsky and Draper, in 
press, and Edtlsky and Smith, 1984 
for a full description of authenticity in 
reading and writing). Beyond that. 
Whole Language classrooms are rich 
in a variety of print. Little use is made 
of materials written specifically to 
teach reading or writing. Instead, 
Whole Language relies heavily on lit- 
erature, on other print used for appro- 
priate purposes (e.g., cake mix 
directions used for really making a 
cake rather than for finding short vow- 
els), and on writing for varied pur- 
poses. 

Because language is considered a 
tool for making sense of something 
else, the "something elses" (science, 
social studies topics) have promi- 
nence. Social studies and science top- 
ics receive a big chunk of the school 
day, providing contexts for much of the 
real reading and writing. Assessment 
is focused on constant kid watching 
(Goodman, 1985) and on documenting 
growth in children's actual work rather 
than on comparing scores on work 
substitutes. 

Whole Language is thus a perspec- 
tive on language and language acquisi- 
tion with classroom implications 
extending far beyond literacy. Muny 
descriptions of Whole Language ap- 
pear in the literature (e.g., Edelsky, 
1986; Edelsky, Draper, and Smith, 
1983; Goodman, 1986; Goodman and 
Goodman, 1981; Harste, Woodward, 
and Burke, 1984; Newman, 1985). 
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Nevertheless, as we indicated, ques- 
tions persist about what Whole Lan- 
guage is and what it isn't. 

Questions about Whole Language 

We will address the following: 

1. Is Whole Language another term 
for the whole word approach? 

2. Is Whole Language a new way of 
saying 'leach skills in context** with an 
emphasis on comprehension skills? 

3. Is Whole Language a method? A 
*'slant" that can be given to phonics 
programs, basals, or language arts 
software? 

4. Is Whole Language a new term 
for I^guage Experience? 

5. Is Whole Language a new term 
for Open Education? 

These are all reasonable questions, 
having a foundation in current prac- 
tice, recent history, or prevailing be- 
lefs. Therefore, as we present each 
question, we will first ground that 
question with its own sensibleness be- 
fore presenting a Whole Language an- 
swer to the question. 

• Is Whole Language a new term for 
the whole word approach? 
It could be... 

Equating Whole Language with 
whole word may stem from a concep- 
tion of reading as a matter of "getting 
the words." The Great Debate (Chall, 
1967) was presented and continues to 
be thought of as a debate between two 
distinctly different conceptions of 
reading -look/say and phonics. Actu- 
ally, the two are simply variations on a 
single theme- a pi\onics approach to 
"getting the words" and a look-say or 
whole word approach to "getting the 
words." Each has strong roots in be- 
haviorism (i.e., getting the words 
means saying the words). 

Conventional wisdom and school 
paraphernalia support the notion that 
reading is "getting the words," indeed 
that language development amounts to 
knowing words. Vocabulary exercises 
and tests are an important part of many 



language arts series, reading instruc- 
tion and assessment programs. More- 
over, vocabulary is one means of social 
class gatekeeping. Much, then, in the 
general and school cultures supports 
the idea that reading amounts to "get- 
ting the words" and that there are only 
two basic ways to "get words." It is rea- 
sonable to assume that Whole Lan- 
guage might be one of them. 

But it isn't 

The Whole Language view of read- 
ing is not one of getting the words but 
of constructing meaning (see the devel- 
opment of this view in the writings of 
K. Goodman (GoUasch, 1982). Word 
boundaries and lexical features are in- 
deed used as cues, but meaning is 
created with many other cues too— 
syntax, smantics, pragmatics (inclua 
ing the reader's purpose, the setting, 
what the reader knows about the au- 
thor's purpose;. To believe that reading 
means getting words assumes that 
words have constant meanings; yet 
words like Mary, lamb, had, and little 
in the following examples derive 
meaning from the clauses which fol- 
low them. 

(1) Mary had a little lamb 

Its fleece was white as snow. 

(2) Mary had a little lamb 

She spilled mint jelly on her 
dress. 

(3) Mary had a little lamb 

It was such a difficult delivery 
the vet needed a drink. 
(Example adapted from Trabaso, 
1981.) 

The varied meanings of Mary, had, 
little, and lamb provide evidence that 
as we read, we create tentative texts, 
a.«^signing tentative within-text word 
meanings which must often be revised 
bast 1 on later cues. 

A belief in reading as getting and 
saying the word implies that we have 
to know a word orally m order to read 
it (get its meaning). In fact, we learn 
words through reading just as we learn 
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them through conversing. (How many 
of us learned words like Penelope and 
orgy through print and were later sur- 
prised to discover they did not rhyme 
with antelope and morgue-yl) 

A vocabulary it^m is not part of a list 
of words in our brain but a set of po- 
tentials (e.g., meaning potentials, 
word class information, morphological 
pv^ssibilities, possible metaphorical us- 
ages) related to other sets of potentials, 
embedded in a variety of scheraas. It is 
the set, the range, and the schema-type 
storage that permit us to relate the two 
lines in examples (1), (2), a^id (3) so 
that we create different meanings with 
them. 

A belief that reading mean^- getting 
words also assumes that word mean- 
ings, once ''gotten," are added up to 
produce a text meaning. In fact, the 
whole far exceeds the sum of the parts. 
Print provides a text potential (Harste, 
Woodward, and Burke, 1984; Ro- 
senblatt, 1978, 1985). When we nsad, 
we turn that potential into an actual in- 
stance, creating details of meaning thf>i 
must inferred from but do not ap- 
pear in the printed cues. 

The meaning, that is, can never be in 
the print. Whole Language focuses on 
texts-in-situaiions, creating meaning- 
ful texts by filling in. A whole word 
approach, by contrast, has a com- 
pletely different focus, is based on a 
completely different conception of 
reading, and entertains faulty premises 
concerning words and word meanings. 

• Is Whole Language another term 
for teaching skills in context? 
It could be. . . 

A popular view of language use (oral 
and written) is that it consists of isolat- 
abte skills (e.g.. decoding skills, pro- 
nunciation skills, comprehension skills 
of finding the main idea, using de- 
tails), separately learnabte and sepa- 
rately teachable (DeFord, 1985; 
Harsre and Burke, 1977). This is part 
of a more general assumption: If it is 
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possible to identify subskills or subac- 
tivities in the proficient performance 
of any complex activity, then those 
subactivities should be taught sepa- 
rately. Tests of separate skills invade 
education to such an extent that they 
ensure that the idea of separate skills 
remains a given. 

A similarly "small parts" vie point 
is common regarding context. Context 
is often seen as a background "part" 
rather th. ^ the crucial medium for as 
well as the inevitable creation of lan- 
guage use. Sometimes context is re- 
duced to meaning merely the verbal 
setting (e.g., the story as background 
for the sentence, the sentence as back- 
ground for thj word). Such small parts 
conceptions of comprehension and 
context could be readily applied to a 
new idea like Whole Language, which 
in fact relies heavily on context and 
comprehension. 

Other sources add to the confusion. 
Beginning Whole Language educa- 
tors, who do not yet know new ways of 
talking about their changed views, 
provide more grist for the skills-in- 
context mill. So do thoroughly Whole 
Language teachers who use such de- 
scriptions as survival strategies in or- 
der to teach according to their Whole 
Language beliefs in districts permit- 
ting only skills instruction. Thus, peo- 
ple have much evidence from the talk 
of others as well as from their own 
viewpoints regarding what constitutes 
written language and context for be- 
lieving Whole Language is simply 
teaching skills in context with an em- 
phasis on comprehension skills. 

But it isn't 

Again, the V/hole Language view is 
that reading/writing are whole activi- 
ties, that any separate skills or subac- 
tivities used outside the total activity 
are different from that subactivity used 
within the total activity. Moreover, the 
subactivity is not merely the behavior. 
It has a role to play in the total activity; 



it interacts with other subactivities; it 
engenders consequences. If the role, 
relationships, interactions, and conse- 
quences are taken away, what is ..eft is 
only the behavior- meaningless in it- 
self. It would be as if separate pedal- 
ing, handlebar holding, steering, and 
brake-applying did not need to be inte- 
grated, as if they could simply be 
added together to produce bike riding. 

In authentic written language use, 
cues from one system have an effect on 
cues from other systems. Thus syntax 
influences phonology, permitting a re- 
duced vowel when can is part of a verb 
(the garbage /kBn/ go over there) but 
not when it is a noun {the garbage 
/kxn/ is over there). Syntax influences 
graphophonics so that the unit (initial 
th + vowel) is voiced for function 
words (this, their) but voiceless in con- 
tent words (thing, thistle). Semantics 
controls syntactic parsing in such sen- 
tences as flying planes cm be danger 
ous. Pragmatics is what permits 
variation in orthography (lite/light; 
through/thru). 

It should be noted that the direction 
of influence is from high to low: Infor- 
mation from the higher system is re- 
quired in order to make a decision 
about the lower. This is just the oppo- 
site of the basic skills hierarchy which 
begins at the supposed beginning -the 
smaller units and lower levels. 

A major Whole Language goal is to 
help children use, not sever, these in- 
terrelationships among cuing systems. 
The means for achieving that goal is to 
engage children with authentic texts 
(versus textoids, as Hunt, in press, 
calls them) and in authentic reading 
and Wilting. A Whole Language 
framework insists that wc become 
"skilled language users" not that we 
"learn language skills." Altwerger and 
Resta (1986) have shown that many 
proficient readers cannot do skills ex- 
ercises, while many poor readers can. 
That is, the activity of performing di- 
visible subskills may have little or no 



relation to the indivisible activity of 
reading. It is the latter activity which 
interests Whole Language people . 

• Is Whole Language a method? A 
program? A "slant" for basals or phon-- 
ics or other packaged programs ? 
It could be... 

A tendency to assume that the es- 
sence of something is the surface be- 
havior rather than the underlying 
meaning is legitimized, in the case of 
Whole Language, by erroneous infor- 
mation from authoritative sources. 
Documents such as State Reading 
Guides describe Whole Language as 
*'one of many methods.*" Publishers of 
instructional materials advertise 
Whole Language basals and Whole 
Language phonics programs. Addi- 
tionally, many educators, anxious to 
avoid offending or taking a theoretical 
stand, justify their avoidance by claim- 
ing to be eclectic. Link a preference 
for eclecticism with errors in educa- 
tion documents and advertising pitches 
from publishers and it is easy to see 
how Whole Language comes to be 
(mis)understood as a method or an- 
other kind of basal series. 

But it isn't 

Whole Language is first of all a lens 
for viewing, a framework that insists 
that belief shapes practice. Equating it 
with a method is an error in level of ab- 
straction. Each of the following is an 
example of one of many methods: 
writing chart stories with children, 
conducting spelling drills, holding 
writers' workshops. None of these are 
underlying viewpoints. The following 
are theoretical viewpoints: skills, 
Whole Language. Neither of these is a 
method. 

Moreover, there are no essential 
component practices for a Whole Lan- 
guage viewpoint. Some practices are 
easily made congruent and are there- 
fore typical in Whole Language class- 
rooms (e.g., journals, reading aloud to 
children, silent reading, literature 
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study, publishing oooks, content logs, 
content thematic unit*). However, 
none of these is essential. It would be 
possible, though impoverishing, to 
emphasize science projects and ex-* 
elude literature, yet still have a Whole 
Language classroom. One could focus 
entirely on art, music, and drama 
(writing to publishers to obtain re- 
leases for play readings, writing off 
for catalogues of art openings, staging 
the school's own gala arts fair), or on a 
political issue within the community 
and never write any personal narra- 
tives and still have a Whole Language 
classroom. What is essential are com- 
ponent principles or beliefs, including 
those listed in the earlier section de- 
scribing Whole Language. 

If thinking of Whole Language as 
method or component parts is a prob- 
lem in mixing levels of abstraction, 
wishing to offer a little of everything, 
to be eclectic, constitutes magical 
thinking. How idyllic ^ how "nice" it 
would be to have no conflict in under- 
lying positions, no basic contradic- 
tions. But there are basic 
contradictions (e.g., the idea that read- 
ing consists of separate skills contra- 
dicts the idea that reading does not 
consist of separate skills). There is no 
eclecticism at the level of underlying 
beliefs whether these beliefs are ac- 
knowledged or not. Like a liquid, 
practice takes the shape of whatever 
belief-container it is in (Browne, 
1985). 

Some materials, however, written 
for tlie instruction of separate reading 
or writing Fubskills conflict with 
Whole Language beliefs by definition. 
"Holistic" or not. phonics materials 
and basal series all entail simulations 
(quote-reading or quote- writing), ei- 
ther eliminating some subsystems, ar- 
tificially highlighting others, or 
ensuring that the learners' purpose 
must be compliance with an assign- 
ment. Thus, the basic Whole Lan- 
guage belief- acquisition through use 



not exercise -is violated. The only 
way basal readers or phonics programs 
could be congruent with Whole Lan- 
guage beliefs would be for children to 
use them as data- for example, as doc- 
uments in an historical study of 
changes in school culture. They could 
not be used for practicing or learning 
supposed subskills or written lan- 
guage, including comprehension as a 
subskill, and be congruent v^'ith Whole 
Languagj beliefs. (In Whole Lan- 
guage, if there is reading there 
comprehension; if there is no compre - 
hension, there is no reading. Conipie- 
hension is not a subskill.) 

Whole Language teachers are ache- 
tic in the sense of having a iiurge reper- 
toire of materials, modt^s of 
interacting, v/ays of organiidng class- 
rooms, etc. Indeed, they are particu- 
larly sensitive to the need to vary tlieir 
approaches with different children for 
^iilferent purposes. However, eclecti- 
cism usually means something else in 
the contexts in which we have heard 
it -something more like typical prac- 
tices borrowed from conflicting para- 
digms, but unwittingly "biased" by one 
unacknowledged, unexamined single 
underlying paradigm. In contrast. 
Whole Language teachers try to be 
conscious of and refl' ct on their own 
underlying beliefs; they deliberately 
tie practice and theory. 

• Is Whole Language a new term for 
Language Experience Approach ? 
It could be. . . 

The two certainly share some ties in 
practice. Written statements about 
Whole Language (Calkins, 1986; 
Edelsky, Draper, and Smith, 1983; 
Goodman, 1986; Newman, 1985) and 
written statements about the Language 
Experience Approach (Allen, 1976; 
Ashton- Warner, 1963; Peterson, 1981; 
Veatch c: al., 1973) advocate an abun- 
dance of books written by children 
about their own lives. Botn Whole 
Language and Language Experience 
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paint images of ricn classroom envi- 
ronments; both emphasize the impor- 
tance of literature. Both treat reading 
as a personal act, arguing for the need 
to accept and work with whatever lan- 
guage varieties a child brings to 
school. Visitors to Whole Language 
cliissrooms indeed see children writing 
books, working with literature, using a 
variety of symbol systems. Moreover, 
with the recent popularif '-f the term 
Whole Language, many teachers using 
dictation during ttieir reading instruc- 
tion time now call this Whole Lan- 
guage, thereby confusing fiamework 
(Language Experience Approach; 
Wliolc Language) with method (taking 
dictation). Thus, there are similarities 
in statements, in practice, and a fre- 
quent mislabeling of practice that 
would give people good reason for 
thinking Whole Lmguage is a syno- 
nym for Language Experience Ap- 
proach. 

But it isn't 

One primary difference concerns 
pre«'iisx?5 about the relation ot oral and 
written language. Language experi- 
ence presumes that written language is 
9. secondary system derived from oral 
language. Whole Language sees oral 
and written language systems as struc- 
:urally related without one being an al- 
ternate symbolic rwiditiota of the other. 
Morcfjver, written language learning 
need not wait for orai language acqui- 
fiyion. According to Whole I-anga?.ge 
research, people can learn vocabulary, 
syntax, stylistic conventions di- 
rectly through written language 
(Edelsky, 1986; Harste, Woodward, 
and Burke, Hudelson, 1984). 

Dictation provides at )th';r sympto- 
matic difference. Language Experi- 
ence teachers pian frequently for 
taking dictation from students. Whole 
Language tcrchers mi»}/ liikc dictation 
but less frequently and usually only 
when prompted by the child's request. 
The underlying reasons for this dispar- 
ity are critical, revealing an example of 



evolution in, not merely competition 
between theories. At the time Lan- 
guage Experience Approach (as a the- 
ory) was being developed, the implicit 
notion about the writing act was that it 
amounted to taking dictation from one- 
self, that composing occurred prior to 
transcribing. By the time Whole Lan- 
guage theory was being developed, the 
conception of writing had evolved to 
viewing meaning-making as occuTing 
during the act of writing (Smith, 
1982). Taking dictation deprives lan- 
guage learners of a key context for 
making meaning -the act of writing. It 
also deprives them of the opportunity 
to make a full range of hypotheses. 

While Language Experience Ap- 
proach statements and recommended 
practices do not state that reading con- 
sists of separate skills, they do assume 
that reading entails knowledge about 
reading and ' ; this set of "sub- 
knowledgfts"* isJ i ^rived from skills les- 
sons and practice (Allen, 1976). 
Additionally, Language Experience 
statements (Allen, 1976; Peterson, 
1981; Veatch ct al., 1973) include rec- 
ommendations for using programmed 
materials and teaching about parts of 
language. Thus, after a child's experi- 
ence is put to use in dictation, the tmn- 
scription is often used to teach word 
attack or phonics skills . ■ 

In contrast, Whole Language ac- 
knowledges that metalinguistic knowl- 
edge is part of written language 
competence. Progress in theory devel- 
opment and research now allovi/s 
Whole Language to dispute that such 
knowledge is best gained through frag- 
mented exercises. 

One unfortunate similarity is poor 
translation. The literature on both Lan- 
guage Experit z and Whole Lan- 
gjage (let alone actual classroom 
events) sometimes offers an inadequate 
vision of how some abstraction might 
look in real life. For example, in Lan- 
guage Experience statements, impor- 
tant abstractions like reflection and 
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dialogue are trivialized by being put to 
service in the teaching of punctuation. 

The Whole )-anguage literature has 
its own share of contradictions. Chil- 
dren are supposed to write for their 
own purposes; yet activities (that word 
is used advisedly) are suggested 
wherein children end someone else's 
story (see recent issues of Livewire). 
Whole Language considers literature a 
way of knowing and also a critical me- 
dium for participating "in the club" of 
readers and writers (Smith, 1984). 
Nevertheless, literature is sometimes 
presented as a "strategy" for teaching 
reading. 

The main distinction, ho^vever, be- 
tween Whole Language and Language 
Experience is that the latter appealed 
to no developed theory regarding the 
nature of language, language acquisi- 
tion, or the reading process. It made 
some use of scructural linguistics; its 
references to child language consisted 
primaiily of naive views of vocabulary 
acquisition (appealing to studies of 
size and type of vocabulary and of fre- 
quently used lexicon). 

We must emphasize here that in the 
1950s through the 1970s, the Lan- 
guage Experience Approach was the 
most progressive comprehensive view 
(i.e., stated assumptions and suggested 
practice) of written language teaching 
and learning. As " point out its theo- 
retical inadequacies, we have to re- 
mind ourselves that it was developed in 
the late 1950s, before the advent of 
Goodman's (1969) revolutionary re- 
search on the reading process. That 
Allen and others did not account for 
literacy events, speech events, speech 
acts, or a sociopsycholinguistic model 
of the reading process reflects histori- 
cal limits on knowledge rather than in- 
dividual failure of vision. Even though 
Language Experience was not accom- 
panied by a paradigm shift regarding 
written language (the required infor- 
mation was not available), it may have 
been a nccessai7 precursor to Whole 



Language. 

• Is Whole Language a new term for 
the Open Classroom? 
It could bt.,. 

Whole Language and the Opei 
Classroom of tlie 1960s and 1970s cer- 
tainly bear a tamily resemblance. Re- 
cent comprehensive, respected 
statements on Open Education (Gross 
and Gross, 1969; Lucas, 1976; Neill, 
1960; Nyquist and Hawes, 1972; 
Silberman, 1970) advocated some- 
thing like the Language Experience 
Approach for literacy instru'^tion. 
Dewey, more Whole Language-like 
than his followers, however, thought 
literacy should only be taught in con- 
nection with its use as a tool for some- 
thing else (Lucas, 1976). Similarities 
between Language Experience and 
Whole Language have already been 
described in the preceding sections. 
But these are not the only likenesses. 

Both Open Education and Whole 
Language note the active character of 
learning; both center on "the whole 
child.** Both see learning as rooted in 
firsthand experience and genuine 
problem solving. Both concern them- 
selves with more than language and lit- 
eracy, more than thought or learning in 
the abstract but with thought-in-inter- 
action, with !earning-in-life. Signifi- 
cant content provides a curricular 
focus in Whole Language as well rts 
Open Education. With so many resem- 
blances no wonder Whole Language 
is seen not as a cousin, but as an iden- 
tical twin of Open Education. 

But it isn't 

We are deliberately avoiding, for 
these comparisons, using poor exam- 
ples of Open Education practice. For 
example, in the name of Open Educa- 
tion, some classrooms were organized 
so children rotated, in rigid time 
blocks, among so-called Learning 
Centers at which they worked on Ditto 
sheefs (round tables must have seemed 
more "open" than rectangular desks). 
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Instead, we want to compare only the 
prototypical statements and practice in 
Open Education with the prototypical 
statements and practice in Whole Lan- 
guage. 

An appearance of similar behavior 
may mask underlying differences. For 
instance, as we said. Whole Language 
emphasizes content; so did Open Edu- 
cation of the 1960s. However, the su- 
premacy of "process" over content 
(perhaps as a vulgarization of the Open 
Education idea that there is no body of 
knowledge essential to everyone) be- 
came so strong in Open Education that 
curriculum content could be anything 
at all, with little attention paid to its 
disciplinary or social significance. 
While for UTiole Language, the "pro- 
cess** (generating questions, handling 
data, abstracting, Cc^tegorizing, etc.) is 
critical, it does not overshadow con- 
tent. 

The role of the teacher is also simi- 
lar but different. Bussis and Chitten- 
don (1972) describe a highly active 
Open Classroom teacher rather than a 
passive reactor. Many Open Education 
statements paint the teacher as an inge- 
nious, spontaneous facilitator, provi- 
sioner of the environment, and 
resource person. So do Whole Lan- 
guage statements (e.g., Edelsky, Dra- 
per, and Smith, 1983; Newman, 
1985). 

The distinction here is one of de- 
gree. Whole Language statements and 
workshops offer less on provisioning 
the environment, highlighting instead 
how te'chers can intervene and fine 
tune in sraction, keeping it theoreti- 
cally "honest" and congruent w'th be- 
liefs about language acquisirion. In 
particular ar-as Whole Language 
teachers are ..iOre likely v.i actively 
participate as coleamer>^ to construct 
meaning together with students rather 
than simply facilitate. Whole Lan- 
guage teachers also often act like 
coaches, demonstrating, explaining, 
and cheering so children can more ef- 



fectively develop their own writing, 
drama, or science projects. 

Classroom organization differs. 
Open Classrooms are frequently or- 
ganized around some secondary 
structure -Learning Centers or com- 
mittees, for example, where the group- 
ing structure determines the schedule. 
Scheduling in Whole Language class- 
rooms is more closely tied to the task 
(e.g., writing workshops, science pro- 
ject work). 

The view of the learner varies. De- 
spite the stress placed by Dewey (and 
Neill, 1960) on communities, the em- 
phasis in Open Education was the 
learner as an individual, individually 
choosing topics of study or, more 
likely, selecting from among the op- 
tions the teacher offered at Learning 
Centers. Whole Language views the 
learner as profoundly social. Thus 
practice congruent with Whole Lan- 
guage includes participating in a com- 
munity of readers during small group 
literature study, peer writing work- 
shops, group social studies projects 
with built-in plans for collaborative 
learning. 

Both Open Classroom and Whole 
Language educators oppose standard- 
ized testing. The diffsrence in bases 
for their opposition is instructive. 
Open Classroom proponents claim that 
standardized tests fail to test what 
teachers are teaching (e.g., self-direct- 
edness, problem solving). The tests, in 
other words, are insufficient. 

Whole Language educators, on the 
other hand, argue that the tests fail to 
test what the tests themselves claim to 
be testing (i.e., reading). That is, they 
are invalid. 

This is a significant difference. It 
permits highly sophisticated Open 
Classroom educators (see Meier, 
1981) to acknowledge invalidity but to 
concentrate their criticism on class and 
ethnic bias. In contrast, while Whole 
Language educators acknowledge such 
biases, they concentrate on a different 
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fundamental problem with reading 
tests: i.e., the tests can never test read- 
ing even if class bias could be elimi- 
nated (Altwerger and Resta, 1986; 
Edelsky and Draper, in press). 

This discrepancy in rationale for op- 
posing standardized reading tests 
stems from a distinction in origins of 
Open Education and Whole Language. 
Whole Language takes its direction 
from a particular view of language ac- 
quisition and of the reading process. 
Embedded in that view is a concern 
with a theoretical definition of the no- 
tion of authenticity as applied to read- 
ing and writing. It is that definition 
which allows Whole Language educa- 
tors to argue that standardized tests are 
invalid. 

This theoretical view of language 
undergirding Whole Language but ab- 
sent from Open Education and its em- 
bedded Language Experience 
Approach to literacy instruction (be- 
cause it was developed later) is the 
most important difference between 
these two innovations. 

The last distinction we will mention 
concerns political vision and political 
context. Open Education's vision in- 
cludes the belief that it is possible for 
truly democratic classroom communi- 
ties to exist within nondemocratic 
larger contexts. Moreover, experience 
in such classroom communities ac- 
cording to Open Education, should 
foster a lifelong demand for similar 
democratic contexts. 

The rebirth after several decades of 
Open Education in the United States in 
the 1960s came at a time of both rela- 
tive prosperity and widespread criti- 
cism of inequities endemic throughout 
society. Whole Language, on the other 
hand, is gaining momentum at a time 
when the homeless are increasing, 
when government social programs 
have suffered many cuts, when free- 
dom to criticize is threatened by right 
wing groups such as Accuracy in Me- 
dia and Accuracy in Academia. 



The political vision woven through 
Whole Language beliefs grows out of 
this context. Its goal is empowerment 
of learners and teachers, in part 
through demystification (demystifying 
everything from what proficient read- 
ers actually do to hov ' city water rates 
are actually determined.) The Whole 
Language framework recognizes that 
large exploitive contexts have an im- 
pact on individual classrooms and rela- 
tions within them; that increased 
democracy within individual class- 
rooms must accompany work on un- 
derstanding and changing larger 
contexts. 

Conclusion 

We have tried to show that Whole Lan- 
guage is not a phonics program or a 
whole word approach. Neither is it a 
revitalized Language Experience Ap- 
proach or another rofand of Open Edu- 
cation. If its newness is not 
recognized, we fear it will suffer the 
fate of these two past innovations. 

Language Experience was vulgar- 
ized to become a collection of fiash 
cards hung on a shower hook. The idea 
of Open Education was distorted to 
mean an open pod. Lately we have 
seen Whole Language misrepresented 
by a whole word perspective (at a re- 
cent conference, there was a booth 
selling Whole Language pocket charts 
for sight words). It is already widely 
equ-*ted with a program of component 
parts explained in old terms that render 
it "nothing new." 

But those who have had the courage 
to examine old beliefs, who have 
struggled, collaborated, sought and 
given support in working with the 
ideas of Whole Language know the ex- 
citement of discovering its newness for 
themselves. We invite all educators to 
join in this difficult, exhilarating, em- 
powering work. 

Altwerfner teaches at the University of 
New Mexico in Albuquerque, Edelsky 
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and Flores teach at Arizona State Uni- 
versity in Tempe, 
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WHAT IS WHOLB LANGUAGF? 
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Whole language Is a term that has been ap- 
pearing hi the reading and language arts lilef- 
alua with increased regularity in the last two 
yeai s. In spile of the more frequent appear- 
and) of the term, many reading educators are 
Sim uncertain about what whole language really 
is. The purpose of this article is lo present a 
whole language Hteralure review that was 
completed by tha Florida Reading Assoda 
lion's Research and Study Committee. 
Specificalty. the article wHI: 1) explain the 
philosophical beliefs of whole language sup- 
porters, and 2) describe instructional aclivl- 
ties which adhere to the whole language philos 
ophy and are oilen included In whole language 
programs. 

PhRosophicai Bases for Whole 
language 

Advocates for whole language have a phi- 
losophy of how all areas of language should be 
developed. This philosophy is based, in part, on 
the belief that instruction in the development 
of reading and writing stiould draw some par- 
allels with the way speaking and Hstonliig are 
naiuraBy developed by cNldren. When children 
learn io speak they are surrounded by people 
that speak and children's early efforts are 
praised by those around them. Children's 
speech developmerrt progresses at dillerent 
rates, and for the most part, this seems to be 
accepted, because undue pressure isnl put on 
the chid lo speak perleclty. 

SpecificaHy. the learning phik)sophy of the 
whoie language advocates holds that lar^uage 
shouW be kept whole ralf«r than being broken 
Into separate pads, stich as letters and words. 
According lo llwir poslllon, wlien lar^guage Is 
broken Into parts it is made abstract, thus 
more difficult (Goodman. 1987). Conversoly, 
wtwn langi^age is kept wf^te, it is meaningful to 
llie Icnmer. MoaningM language has four \)k\ 
maiy puiposos: 1) fur«liondl ( signs, reuipes); 



2) social (letters, notes); 3) informative 
(newspapers, magazines, texts) and 4) aes- 
thetic (poetry, narrative books, music). When 
teaching language, an emphasis should be 
placed on oommuNcation rather than mechank^s 
of the language (phonic sounds, parts of 
speech, and others). Goodman (1987) and 
Watson & Crowley (1988) proposed thai sl j* 
cieitis will Independently discover the aipha- 
betk: principle when given activities that in- 
voh/e active manipulation of the writing craft. 
They suggest that as children experiment with 
expressing themselves through writing and 
speaking they figure out the phoneme- 
grapheme correspondence; therefore, direct 
inslructk)n of letter sounds Is not needed. 
Furthermore, when children experience lan- 
guage as a meaningful whole rattier than In bits 
and pieces ' -N^v *ur^ge is used for a rel- 
evant purpose, *c , ''^^ ''^'m Is 
achieved in a natural manner and ir ^ . . 
way. 

The instructional focus In whole language . 
classrooms is on the language teaming process 
ralber than the product. This aspect of the 
phik)Sopliy greatly allers the role of teachers. 
They become helpers, coaches, and (acilifalors. 
Rather than comfwfiveness among peers, coop- 
nf ation is stressed. ChiWren in whole language 
classrooms aie resource people wf)o serve as 
consultants and guides to their reading and 
writing partners, A climate of support per- 
vades the class, and In this nonlfvealening en- 
vironment, students are free to lake risks. 
Ihey can use Invented spellings as ttiey wrile, 
they can choose to read books a^out topics 
that Interest them, and they can select the 
type of writing thai fits their purpose at the 
lime: letter, message, poster, poo»n, list. « 
slory, directions or oSiers, 

Another i»nportanl element of the whole 
languaj^e phllof;of)hy Is M\ language arts in- 
slmclion should be inlegraled should In^ 



dudi al ot the languaoe arts: listening, 
IpeaMhg, readhu, and wiiinQ (Goodman, 1987 
& Batjmannil985). R',«arGh has dearty shoMi 
thai there it a cl6sa rolatlonsliip among Isten- 
hM, apeaking, reading, and writing (Loban, 
im). His proposed that l)ecause of their in- 
torrelaiednass. growth In one area will lacHi- 
tale growth in the other areas; therefore, as 
ffluchi as possible, fctslrudlon should be Inte- 
grated (Gooper, Warncke, & Shipman, 1988). 

Themaite units are used lor aN or at least 
part Qt the cunk»jluffl. They can be sdence 
units, health units, social studies units, or iter- 
alure units. AH ol these lour areas may be In- 
tegrated into a single unit about a certain 
topte. in addllkm, math, art, physteal educa* 
tion, muste, reading, writing, speaking, and lis- 
tening may be kitegrated around a specilic 
theme or included with the science, social 
studies, health and iilerature units. Units pro- 
vkie a local point lor language use, problem 
solving, creativeness, motor developmeni, and 
knowtodgsdevelopmenl. 

Another phitosophteal beliel Is that teach- 
ers and students should have power in the 
classroom. Teachers shouM have autonomy to 
select the materials, currteuia, and instruc- 
tional methods that meet the noeds ol the par- 
ticular studenis that they are working with at 
any given time. Furthennore, whole language 
advocates contend that teachers should be 
tree to reject instrudionat programs that Ittey 
judge not to be meeting the needs ol their stu- 
dents (Goodman, 1987). Whole language 
teachers determine students' interests, abili- 
tfes, and needs, and then use the inlormatlon In 
helping to plan the currksulum, Identlly bistruc- 
tkinal procedures, and select materials. To- 
gether, the teacher and students plan activi- 
ties thai are authentic, appropilate, appealing, 
and relevant to the topk: thai is being studied, 
ki ad(fition, students are able to select many ol 
their own activities. 

Whole language advocates believe that 
standardized tests do not adequately measure 
what Is knporlant. They point out thai siu- 
dents' knowledge about composition Is mea- 
sured through multiple choice items rather 
lhirr»V/-^nls* own composition products. 



similarly, end^-unN skW tests measure Iso- 
lated sklls devoM of meanlngfui sentence con- 
text. Thus, without a meaningful context stu- 
dents are deprived of helpful dues iM taclH- 
lale reading with understanding, kianonnal 
reading situalkm. chlMren who are weak ki one 
area compensate by using other available dues. 
Thereby, whole language advocates propose 
that since readkig Is mote than the sum of its 
parts. perfonnarKe on Isolaled skin tests does 
not reflect shidents' reading capability. Un- 
lortunately, such measures of reading or writ- 
ing perionnance often serve as guides for 
dassroom Instniction. 

Children in whole language classrooms may 
understand and use the skills of language as 
they read and as they spell when wriling, but 
they may not be lamlllar with the symbol sys- 
tem used on tests. Thus, the real purpose or 
relevancy of Ihe language Is obscured. Whole 
language proponents do leel that It Is bnpor- 
lant lor teachers to be inlormed about their 
students' periormance, but there Is no need to 
compare f lem to each other or to a standard 
scora as Is done with standardized achievement 
tests, kistead, they propose that every h- 
slruclionat sllualk>n may provMe an opportu- 
nity for whole language teachers to assess 
their sludenis' performance (Watson & 
Crowley, 1988). 

The teacNng ol separate reading skills is 
another pracltoe thai Is inconsistent with 
whole language philosophy. Goodman (1987) 
slated that learning is made meaningless and 
abslrad when separated into bits. Equally as 
emphalk:, Watson S Crowley (1988) staled 
that children should Ofiyfii be asked to do 
phonic drills In whteh their allenlton Is locused 
on small and abstract units ol language. Fur- 
thermore, sludenis should not be asked lo 
read Rash cards ol words that are out of Ihe 
siluational context. With these activilles stu- 
dents cannot draw on past pragmatic inlorma- 
tk)n, thus It is kKonslstent with Ihe way lan- 
guage Is used and learned In real situations 
(Watson & Crowley, 1988). 

Use ol a basal program and other language 
ads lexis as Ihe primary guide lor instrucllon 
Is another practice that Is Inconslsteni with 
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wtwle language p^lik)sophy. Wilh basal lexl as 
the gukRng force, teachers and students tose 
Ihe power ol sell-selecllon ol adivities. h 
addition, many of the activities !r the basal 
program and other language arts lexis dely 
the whole language prkKlples ol keeping learn- 
kig meaningful, whole, relevant, kitegrated, and 
fcm. 

Whole Language Acthrltles 

The activities used lor whole language pro- 
grams vary Irom one dassroom to another, be- 
cause teachers have siukMromy to select and de- 
vetop the InslnKtkMial methods and materials 
used ki their dassrooms. Seieclkin ol adlvi- 
ties Is gukled by students' interests, students' 
needs, and cunlculum content appropriate lor 
the grade level. The recommended acllvilies 
that loflow are only suggeslkms and are not a 
comprehenr' list. ObvkMJSly, addiltonal ac- 
tivilles may be used and those provWed may be 
varied k> meet the needs ol chHdren at various 
grade levels and with dillereni kiteresis. The 
partknjiar set ol activities have been selected 
because they cover all four language arts 
(lislenkig, speakbig, reading, and writing) and 
they adhere to the criteria ol 1) provkling lor 
teu)guage k«lniclk)n as a meanb)gful whole and 
2) enabling the kitegralton of Ihe language 
arts. 

Speaking and Ustening Activities 

Oral language uses oral symbols and hi- 
voh^es speaking and listening. Tho oral lan- 
guage base enables sludenis to develop the 
ability k) use written symbols lor reading and 
writing (Cooper, el al., 1988). Speaking and 
listening activities play an knporlant role In 
whole language dassrooms al al levels. 

Warm Upi. Poems, songs, chants, raps, 
flngorplays, jump rope riiymes, group language 
experience stories, dass or school cheers, and 
pattern stories arc pul on charts ki print lor 
all students to see They are redled al the 
beginning of the da) or during tiie two lo Ave 
mkNJios of free time just bekve lunch, physteal 
eckJcaUon, music, or at the end ol the day 
(Bolte, 1987). The whole class, trios, duos, or 
kxlivWuals may read Ihe wr/m up or parts may 



be assigned as k) choral readkig. The chlkften ' 
may copy the text In personal books or tha 
group may put the seledkm In a dass book of 
poetry or prose, a jump rope rhyme book, or a 
book ol raps (Watson, 1998). 

Shared Book Experiences. Students en- 
gage ki shared book experiences whk^ k^volva 
the whole dass ki reading a book with print 
large enough lor everyone lo see. The proce- 
dure outlined by HokJaway (1979) Invohres the 
loitowing steps: t) The teacher ktlroduces 
the book by telling studenis a little about It. 
2) S/he asks studenis to predtet whnt the 
seleclton wiH be about. 3) The teacher reads 
the selection to the sludenis, showing the Wus- 
IratkMis and poinling to the text (Irom top to 
bottom and Irom left to right) as s/he reads. 
4) The teacher may stop perkxlteaily lo en- 
courage students to tell what they think will 
happen next \n the slory. 5) As Ihe text it 
reread, students are encouaged to read along 
with the teacher. 6) On subsequent readtnos, 
kidlvMuals or pairs may volunteer to read a 
page. 7) The book is read together each day 
for a week. For begkmlng or remedial readers, 
predk:lable stories are often selected because 
the repelHton of vocabulary makes them eastor 
to read and their rtiythm and rhpe are usually 
appealkigtocNMren. 

Reporting and Sharing, kitot/nal sharing 
and reporting to other dass members enables 
aH to be totomed about what a group has ao- 
complished whHe woridng on a special research 
project or experiment that Is a part ol a the- 
matic uili. Students may tel about a lavorite 
book that was read and attempt to persuarte 
others k) read it. Reportkig might also Involve 
a demonstration of how k) do somelNng. 
Speaking is an area that Is often neglected in 
dassrooms; however, it Is knportani lor chl- 
dren lo have an opportunity to present ktfor- 
matk)n with clear projectk)n, with a locus on 
audittiioe kilerest. and with an awareness of 
purpose. Chlkken may be encouraged to share 
personal news or kileresHng artteles on a reg- 
ular bads. To kicrease the amount ol partk:!- 
palton to a given time Irame and to dkntolsh Vie 
discomfort some studenis may have lor pre- 
seiUIng to a large class, studenis may be put 
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grouiii o( Rve or six lor sharing or re- 



fA ^ l^teuiilon/Bralnslonnlng. In whole Ian- 
^ giMtiBO prognuns. discussions or brainslonning 
t. piiy an Imporlant part In learning. Through 
" tlscussions, both oral language and Hslenlng 
ameriianoed. Discussions may involve a number 
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Children's llerature groups may be formed 
lor discussions. The teacher brlelly intro- 
/ duces several children's books and aski stu- 
dents to indicale their nrsi and second pref- 
erences. Based on these choices, students are 

Kt Into groups of live ol six individuals who 
veseteded the same book. Bigbooksmaybe 
used or al group members may have their own 
regular size copy: therefore, the group size 
i may vary depending on the number of copies 
available for a given selection. Students may 
read a book indlvkiuaiiy, In unison, or use a 
modltied ctoze procedure. With the ctoze pro- 
cedure a student reads aloud while Ihe others 
Mk)w along, inlermltlendy, the reader pauses 
to let the other group members read a word. 
Alter the book is read ttie group discusses It. 

Discusston and brainstorming are also an 
hnportant part of the (xoblem solving used 
with experiments or projects. Students make 
preificlkHis about what will happen or hypothe- 
size why something occurred. Probing ques- 
tions foster thinking on the part ol students. 
As a new science, sodai studies or health unit is 
Introduced, students brainstorm what they al- 
ready know about the topic. These ideas are 
put on the chalkboard, chart paper or sentence 
strips aiKl categorized. As sludenis acquire 
information about the lopic, Ideas are evalu- 
ated for accuracy and appropriateness. 

Discussions or brainstorming are also an 
important part ol the prewrlling phase ol 
wrillen composition. Prior to writing about a 
specilte topic, the teacher elicils Irom stu- 
dents inlormallon about the lopic and/or ex- 
periences related to the topic. This inlorma- 
llon is available tor students as they compose 
their skxies. Bralnstonning sessions are usu- 
ally started by the teacher asking open-ended 
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questions such as, *Whal do we think we know 
about birds?' 

Daly Oral and Slant Readhg 

CMkken's literature plays an important 
role in the whole language classroom where 
chikJren spend more time engaged in oral and 
sHenl reading and less time completing skM 
sheets and workbook exwdses. ChiMren's ll- 
erature selecltons provkle a greater source of 
thtt reading materials than basal texts. The- 
matto units are bolstered by collectfons of 
trade boosts or any other Hterahjre selecttons 
related to the topic. The classroom Is 
'llMered with Hte icy' that makes sense and 
appeals k> the students wtu) Kve in the class- 
room (cited in Watson & Crowii>: , 1988). 
Tht)re are resource books, magazines, newspa- 
peis, maps iind gtobes. greeting cards, travel 
brochures, government documents, posters, 
restaurant menus, televiston schedules, base- 
ball cards, cartoons, bumper sttekers, banners, 
comic books, sheet musk;, cookbooks, tellers, 
meiisages, and a coHectkm ol proiessk)nally au- 
Ihoi ed and student authored books that cover 
a ninge of genres (poetry, biographies, tradi- 
(tonal llleralure. fantasy, realistte ItelkMi) and 
topics. 

3maii group assignments may center 
around book baskets comprised ol a set of 
boo(S, newspaper articles, or students own 
"putllshed' books. The colection may be about 
the same topte (birds, farm animals, eieclrk:- 
Ity, tiports) or the same type of book (poetry 
booi s, humorous books or books by the same 
aulh}r). Directions lor how the books are to 
be u^d are included in the basket. Examples 
ol Ih3se directions are as loliows: 1) Select 
and ivepare a feature analysis (like and unlike 
allrlbules) chart lor ten birds found k) Ihe 
area; 2) select live favorite poems, reread 
them several limes and prepare to share them 
wilh the rest ol the class; 3) discuss how Ihe 
main characters In each book are alike and how 
they are dillerenl. 

Sustained silent reading (SSR) Is usually 
scheduled as a part ol the dally routine. The 
amourt ol designated time should vary ac- 
cording fo the grade level of the group. Stu- 
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dents are encouraged to try to Independently 
determine how to pronounce unknown words by 
reading to the end of sentences. They are also 
encouraged to monitor their reading by asking, 
'Does that make sense?' fodivklual conler- 
ences with students about their books enables 
teachers fo assess students' oomprohenston 
and detennlne their reacfing Interests. Small 
group book talks, wnere students share their 
books with others, is an elfective way fo en- 
courage reading. Posters, drawings, and brief 
book advertisements prepared by students 
also stimulato Interest In reading and provkJe 
guMance for selection of books to read during 
the SSR time. 

Repetition is one key to success In whole 
language classrooms. With many repetitions 
the words become 'embedded In the student's 
mind' (Goodman, 1987). This repetitfon may 
fovolve 1) reading predtotaUe or patfom sto- 
ries over again because r^f the rhythm of the 
language and/or the appeal In the story; 2) 
repeatedly reading a sekictton such as a poem, 
part in a |)lay or a young chiklren's book so ihat 
It can be read fo a oroup with fluency; an^ ^) 
extensive readfog wNch gives repealed expo- 
sure to vocabulary In context ol m&ny books. 

Unison reading or readatong al a listening 
eerier using taped stories Is anottwr means of 
provMIng oral reading practice. Chlklren ils* 
ten individually (usually with headsets) fo 
tape-recorded stories as they foltow atong \n 
the written text. They are encouraged fo lis- 
ten to the slory over and over unlH they feel 
they can read the story to their teacher or to 
an okJer student tutor. Commercial booktapes 
are expensive, so teachers may make their om 
or soHcil assistance Irom parents or older 
sfodonis who read with good expression. 

Pair reading in whteh two students take 
hjms reading to each other Is another pteasur- 
able way tor students to practice oral reading 
and knprove automalteity whie reading. The 
paks may be comprised ol peers in the same 
class or one younger student and a student 
from a higher pradotevei. This procedure fos- 
ters the cooperative altitude thai prevails In 
whole laxpjage classrooms. 
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Whofo language teachers read to their slu- 
dents or ten them stories every day. It is oon^ 
sMered as essential part of the currfoulum. In 
Boite's (1987) whote language classroom, a : 
time was also set aside each day for 'okt fa- 
vorites.' Students took turns selecting a book 
the teacher had read earlier to the dass and It 
was read by Ihe teacher at the start of the 
schodday. 

Dally Wrtttng 

Writing plays a major rote ki the whote lan- 
guage classroom. Busch & Jenkins (1982) rec- 
ommended that sustained wriiing time pat- 
terned alter SSR time shouid be provided, 
each day. Students write about anything they 
want and correclfons are not made by the 
teacher. 

Journal wriiing Is prominent In whole lan- 
guage dassrooms. Sludenis write in their togs 
and are directed io spell words Ihe best they 
can. fo lie journals of younger students, some 
fovenled spfcXings are expected. 

some classrooms, dialogue journals are 
used to promote reading and writing. This 
type of journal helps fo achieve ihe integratton 
of reading and wriifog since the teacher re- 
sponds fo the students' entrfos. The students 
start a dialogue by writing the first entry. 
(With very youno children who have dllflcut^ 
beginning ihe dialogue, the teacher may need to 
write the first entry). The teacher writes • 
response to the student's entry immediafoW 
alter on the journal page. For very young chil- 
dren It may be necessary lor studente fo read 
their entries fo the teacher since they aren't 
always dedpherable. Teacher responses 
shoukl be made then and read to the chM. 
When the teacher observes that the student 
has used an fovented spellng for a word or has 
made an error fo punctuatfon or capit?llzatfon, 
rather than correcting the child, a correcl 
spelling of the misspelled word Is included In 
the response. Coned punctuatfon and use ol 
capilalizatfon Is also modeted In Ihe response 
(Bode, 1988). 

Language expertence stories are often In- 
duded fo whole language programs; however, 
they shouki be fo addition to. rather than In 




of shidentt' own writing. The experi- 
^.4)e4i may rol^le to the thematic unit ttial Is 
laiK^I or to another experience such as 
.a(t apjpeuirfQ book, an ol^eci. a poster, a field 
j|dp. ^jtfwntion around the school, an ex- 
. ;MirinMn(, a project or many other activities 
I; 'iNit siimutate group discussion leading to 
^ As composition, it is recommended that the 
I ^^deyelopment of a language experience story 
^ ^wtow the same writing process recommended 
J % children's Individual composition: prswrit- 
- Ing^ composition, editing, revision and publca- 
tfon (Graves, 1963). 

' A variety of writing activities are com- 
' pleted In Vie whole language program covering 
/ the ir^onnative, functional, social and aesthetic 

/ purposes for writing. Charts, poems, short 
stories, posters, ImoIcs, plays, directions, Nsls, 
journals, advertisements, reports, letters and 
dass newsletters are examples of writing ac- 
tivities that may occur. In keeping with the 
whok) ianguage phitosophy. students shoiM be 
given choices about toptes and allowed to se- 

^ led the writing task. A number oi 'iting 

^ chotees may be related to the chlldron'8v.joks 
or other selecttons read lor pleasure or the 
thematic un1 being studied. 

" With younger students, successful writing 
experiences may be assured by using pre- 
dictable or pattern books. The story pattern 
is used with only a lew words subslliuled. In- 
stead of 'Brown Bear. Brown Bear. What do 
you See?' (Martin. 1983) the students may 
substliute another animal, such as. 'Red 
Rooster. Red Rooster. What do you Hear?' 

Discusskm and RecommetxlatkNi 

Many teachers are already doing many whole 
language activities; however, they are not al- 
ways adhering strictly to the whole language 
phibsophy. There are a number ol reasons tor 
this: 1) They have lelt the need to have the 
support of a basal program (controlled vocab- 
ulary, comprehension questions to guide read- 
ing and systematic skills sequence); 2) they 
have tell uncomfortable In Implementing a 



whole language program that, in Hi purist 
fonn. Is on the opposite and ol the phitosopN- 
cat continuum from the tradltiornl basal pro- 
gram: 3) they have observed thaf soma of the 
tenets of whole language oonlKct'with effec- 
tive teacher researoi that supports^dtrecl In- 
stnictlon; 4) they have tell uncomfortable in 
completely abandoning skili Inslructton; and S) 
finalty, they have been concerned that the su- 
pettorlty of whole lanouage programs as com- 
pared to conventional programs has not been 
adequately detennlned with experimental or 
quasi-experimental researah. 

Vet. a growing number of teachers and 
school systems beNeve that many aspects of 
tie whole tangimgephNosophy are sound. Ttwy 
have begun to adjust their programs and are 
Incoqiorating many whole language acllvities 
simlar to the ones described in tNs artkde. 

Above kindergarten level emergence Into a 
whole language program ollen Involves direct 
instmctkm of only the most important reading 
and language arts skills. With this Instnictton 
whole-to part skHt devetopmeni rather than 
part-to whole is used. Writ, : compositton 
generated tirough the process model provMes 
a strong orat-wrlting-reading connection. 
Reading material In the basal text Is supple- 
mented with literature selections and a 
greater emphasis Is placed on cNklren reading 
rather ttian completing skill sheets and work- 
book skiX exercises. In these emergent whole 
language programs, teachers are assumkig 
greater control ol the decision-making within 
their own classes. 

A stow immerston Into whole language In- 
slructton rather than a drastto change is prob- 
ably wise. The decision about whether to ever 
implement a purist whole language program wM 
certainly be gukled by the inlomiallon gained 
as the program is implemented and Irom ex- 
perimental research findings wtdch show the 
ellectiveness ol such programs. 
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June 30, 1988 



(to teachers) 



We are delighted that you will be participating in the study, AN 
INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF NEWSPAPER-BASED INSTRUCTION ON READING 
COMPREHENSION IN AN AT-RISK SECONDARY LEVEL POPUUTION, which has been 
funded by the Knight Foundation. We are looking forward to working 
with you as we carry out this interagency project with 8th-12th grade 
students in Leon County's middle and secondary schools this coming 
school year. 

The next phase of Implementing the project in your school will be 
a training day for pilot teachers on Tuesday, July 26, 1988, at the 
Killearn Country Club^ 8:30 a.m. through 3:00 p.m. We would like for 
you to be our guest at a noon luncheon, and a stipend of $65.00 will 
be paid to each participating teacher for the day. 

We believe that this project, designed to complement the ongoing 
curriculum, has the potential to reduce the dropout rate in the target 
population. We also know that your leadership will be invaluable to 
us as we all work together to make this project a success. Should you 
have suggestions and/or questions related to the project or the training 
day, pleasi=*. feel free to telephone either me or Mary Hafner, Project 
Coordinator, at 64A-5458. We look forward to this opportunity to work 
with you and your students during 1988-89. 

Sincerely, 



Barbara C. Palmer 
Principal Investigator 

BCP:mh 

enclosures: map, Killearn Country Club 

RSVP form and return envelope 
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iofi 

NIE/DROPOUT PREVSNTION WORKSHOP 

Klllearn Country Club 
July 26, 1988 



Please return this form in the attached self -addressed, stamped 
envelope no later than July 15, 1988, 

Name Phone_ 

I will be attending the NIE/Dropout Prevention Workshop on 

July 26, 1983 • 

Please reserve a luncheon place for me on that day. 

I will not be able to join the group at lunch. 
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June 30, 1988 
(to workshop guests) 



A NIE/DrC'pout Prevention Workshop is planned for July 26, 1988, 
to Implement t:he next phase of the study, AN INVESTIGATION OF THE 
EFFECTS OF NE^^SPAPER-BASED INSTRUCTION ON READING COMPREHENSION IN 
AN AT-RISK SECONDARY LEVEL POPULATION, which was funded by the Knight 
Foundation earlier this year. During the workshop, project staff 
members from the Tallahassee Democrat , the Leon County Schools, the 
Florida Department of Educations, and The Florida State University 
will work together with Leon County's pilot teachers in preparation 
for beginning the study with middle and secondary students this fall. 

We would like to Invite you to be our guest at the noon luncheon, 
which will be held In the Oak View Room of the Killearn Country Club. 
A copy of the day's agenda is enclosed for your Information. If you 
have any questions, telephone either Barbara C. Palmer or Mary Hafner 
at 644-5458. Please return the enclosed RSVP form no later than 
July 15, 1988. We look forward to hearing from you. 



Sincerely, 



Barbara C. Palmer 
Principal Investigator 

BCP:mh 

enclosures 
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RSVP Form for lunch at the NIE/DROPOUT PREVENTION WORKSHOP 
Klllearn Country Club, 12:00 noon, July 26, 1988 



Please return this form to Barbara C. Palmer or Mary Hafner, 115 
Stont Building, The Florida State University, Tallahassee, FL 32306, 
no later than July 15, 1988. 

Name Phone 



Please reserve a luncheon place for me on July 26. 
I will not be able to join the group at lunch. 
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AGENDA 

NI3/DR0P0UT PREVENTION WORKSHOP 

July 26, 1988 
Killearn Country Club 
Tallahassee, Florida 



Registration and Coffee, Tfie Canopy Room 



8:30 - 9:00 a.m. 



Welcome and Introductions Barbara C. Palmer 



9:00 - 9:05 a.m. 



Newspaper Activity 



Laurie P. Doyle 



9:05 - 9:30 a.m. 



Knight Foundation 
Project Overview 



Barbara C. Palmer 



9:30 - 9:45 a.m. 



Writing Component 
of Project 



Barbara Shapley 



9:45 - 10:00 a.m. 



NIE/Dropout Prevention 
Implementation 



Laurie P. Doyle 
and Chris Kite 



10:00 - 11:45 a.m. 



Luncheon, Tht Oak \JI(IW Room 



12:00 - 1:15 p.m. 



Whole Language and 
Th'^ Newspaper 



Pauline Sauls and 
Barbara Shapley 



1:30 - 2:15 p.m. 



Developing Metacognitive 
Awareness through Reading 
and Writing 



Barbara C. Palmer 2:15 - 2:30 p.m. 



Project Questions 



Barbara C. Palmer 2:30 - 2:45 p.m. 



W cap-up 



Mary L. Hafner 



2:45 3:00 p.m. 
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Mat^^y igtls Distributed to all Pilot Teachers 
at_^^lj ^Dropout Prevention Workshop 

PJ^Q-^ ^tL Success ~ Newspaper activities geared to "at-risk" 

^-^^HdUents in middle grades. Florida Newspaper in 

^C^^c? ^Ltion Coordinators. 
Usii^^tii he Newspaper to Reinforce Communication Skills , Rev. 

^(^itp-ion. Florida Newspaper in Education Coordinators y 

Xi^^. , 1983. 

^'^^^^^' ^ Va-vooml Newspaper Activities . Florida Newspapers 

ij^ EJ(iucation Coordinators, 1985. 
Writjjjig L*: Standards of Excellence Newspaper Activities . 

^-^OiTida Newspaper in Education Coordinators, Inc., 1987. 
Knq v^^jL ge in Bloom - Newspaper activities keyed to Bloom's 

t:^3((7nomy. Florida Newspaper in Education Coordinators, 

New^^^l^ grs and Explor ing the Dimensions of Thinking . 
QA^Qtt and Kapinus. West Palm Beach, FL: The Palm 
^^Jic^h post. 

Tweiylt^^JJl ne Ways to Use the Newspaper (copy on following page) 



TWENTY-NINE WAYS TO USE THE NEWSPAPER 
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1. Choose a story from the newspaper. Draw a red line under each noun. 

Draw a blue line under each verb. 

Draw a green line under each adjective, etc. 

2. Choose a story from the newspaper. Circle the transitional words or phrases. 

Words like therefore^ while^ but^ however:, 
and phrases such as on the other hand^ in 
the meantime^ etc. 

3. Choose a sports story. Rewrite the story using formal English for all the 
unique sports terms. What does this do to the story? 

4. Categorize one week's headline news stories into subject areas. What area 
furnished the most excitement this week? (science, music, space, accidents, 
politics, war) 

5. Separate headlines from stories and ask students to test their skill at 
matching titles to stories. Check the answer key to see how well they did. 

6. Separate hea.dlines from stories and ask students to write headlines, then 
match their attempts with the original ones. 

7. Separate pictures from captions and attempt to match. Check with key. 

8. Using the articles on the front page, write a television news broadcast script. 
Using the ads, write commercials to sponsor your news program. 

9. Check all advertisements of cars in this issue. Which company offers the most 
benefits on a trade-*-in? Do these benefits sound reasonable or an advertisement 
come-on? Explain your answer. 

10. Study the stock market reports to answer these questions: 

a. Jerry had 20 shares of T & T stock. Susan had 20 shares of Bell Telephone. 
Tom wned 20 shares of Radio Corporation of America. All three stocks 
advanced this week and our owners sold. If they all had the same original 
investment, which made more money this week? 

b. According to the television news report, stocks fell 2*98 today. What three 
stocks bore the main thrust of this loss? 

c. For the last three weeks, American Mobile Home Corporation stock has advanced 
\ to 1 percent. If this trend continues, what will be the price of thib 
stock at the end of a ten-day period? 

11. Choose an editorial and rewrite it as it might have been written in pioneer days, 
during World Wa.: I, or during any period you^re studying in history class this 
week. 

12. Choose your favorite comic strip. Paste it to a tagboard and cover with contact 
paper. Separate it into the segments and make an answer key. Put all of this 
into an envelope on which you write directions for the task of sequencing and 
add it to your sequence file. Practice on some of the story comics already in 
the file. . 

13. Select Cive new words from the latest issue of the paper. Find out all you can 
about i-hesG new teirms and rewrite the sentences where you find them using 
synonyms. Put the new words into your card file. If they are interesting, 

^ you might want to share with a friend or prepare to teach one to the class. 
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14t Make a newspaper using modern day features of what it might be like to a world 
with no electricity and/or no gasoline. All features and articles must follow 
a format as though we had neither, 

15i Analyzse advertisement appeal. Go' through your favorite ads and circle words 

which would help sell the merchandise. Then place these words under categories 
which determine to whom and for what emotions the advertisers are reaching. 

16. Speed reading: Study the front page for three minutes. Then see how many facts 
you can remember. Daily practice for six weeks will amaze you. 

17. Chootie soine controversial issue of the day and write a letter to the editor of 
your local newspaper. 

18. Recall game: Class divides into two teams. All students study the paper for a 
designated time. Then one team acts as experts — they ask the questions. For 
each question they can tb .k of, they get one point for their team. For each 
question team 2 can answer, they get a point. If team 2 falls to answer, the 
question reverts over to team 1, who must answer or lose the point. Skills 
practiced in this game are relevant to most reading tasks, and students 
thoroughly enjoy the challenge. They can also see their own progress. 

19. Rewrite four want ads using synonyms for all nouns. 

20. Rewrite four want ads as a creative story. 

21. Rewrite four want ads as they might have been written in 1820, 1920, or 1930. 

22. Study the want ads — both buying and selling. Write an ad for something you want 
to buy and one for something you want to sell. 

23. Stage a dramatic Incident which students view. Have them use the format of who, 
wliat, where, and whemand write their version of what happened as they might do 
it for a newspaper. Let them compare stories. They^ll amazed at the 
differences in what they saw. 

24. Use the inquiry technique. The teacher gives the class a headline. Students 
interview her to get the information for their news story. To write the article 
they can use only the information they get from direct questioning. The first 
time they won't get much, but they'll learn. 

Examples of headlines: a. Three Teenagers Find Car Submerged in Lake 

b. Highway Commission Says School Building Must Go 

25. Give students a problem situation and ask them to skim rapidly for the solution 
as offered in some newspaper. 

Example: You need a hearing test but do not have money to pay for It. Is there 
any help in your community? 

26. Choose one article from the editorial section of the paper and pick the five 
most Important words in the selection. Explain your choice. 

27. Make who, when, where, and what columns and fill in from five stories of the 
day. This practices note-taking skills and finding details. 

28. Work the daily crossword puzzles, or if you prefer, work up an original puzzle 
and submit it to the editors of your local paper. 

29. Visit a newspaper plant. Interview people at work on different tasks, if 
permissible. Write up the interviews as you would for publication. 

Hi 
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PARTICIPANT EVALUATION FORM 
NIE/DROPOUT PREVENTION WORKSHOP 

July 21', 1988 



ITEM 



RATING SCALE 

(Please oivale one number for each item) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(Not at all) 






(Totally; 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(Poor) 








( Excellent ) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(Not 
achieved) 








(Fully 
achieved) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



1. To what extent were you familiar 
with the content presented in 
the workshop? 



2. Overall, you considered this 
workshop to be , 



3. In your opinion, the goals of 
the workshop were 



4. Sufficient time was alotted 
to cover the various topics 



(Too little 
or too 
much time) 



amount 
of time) 



5. Participants were involved in 
the process and participant 
input was encouraged throughout 
the workshop 



1 2 

(Seldom) 



5 

(Often) 



6. For future planning purposes, please list any changes in the workshop that 
you would recommend to improve its quality. 
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The Florida State University 

Tallahassee^ Florida 32306*4065 
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Department of Childhood Education 
College of Education 
Degree Programs: 

Early Childhood Education^ 

Elementary Education 

Reading and Language Arts Education 

Science Education 



August 8, 1988 



(to teachers) 



Thank you so much for agreeing to serve in the "new" and additional role 
of lead teacher for the pilot teachers in your school who will be participating 
in the Knight Foundation Project. Your position as liaison will greatly 
facilitate carrying out this project during the school year; being able to 
contact you to relay Information to the participating teachers and to get 
feedback from them, and vice versa, will provide the ideal communication 
vehicle* 

Please express our appreciation to all the teachers who joined us on 
July 26th lor the NIE/Dropout Prevention Workshop* As we progressed through 
the day*s agenda, the project staff became more aware than ever of the dynamic, 
enthusiastic, and general excellence of our "volunteer" pilot teachers. There 
is no doubt in our minds about the high quality of instruction that will be 
provided by these teachers during the treatment phase of this research. 
Their expertise and energy will be invaluable to the overall success of the 
proj ect • 

Our project timetable calls for several tasks that need to be completed 
as early in the school ^ear as possible; therefore, we nectd your assistance 
now in ascertaining the following: 

1* Each pilot teacher's class sche^^ule with approximate number of students 

enrolled in each class (forms are enclosed for gathering this information)* 
Note: Some teachers will be teaching classes other than those targeted 
for the research project; it will not be necessary to list those on this 
form* The project staff will then assign class sections as to those that 
will be control classes (no newspapers used for instruction), passive 
experimental classes (newspapers available in the room but no direct use 
for instruction), and active experimental classes (newspapers are used 
for instruction, and students are encouraged to take the newspapers home) « 
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page 2 



After the class section research assignments are made, we will work with 
the Tallahassee Democrat to schedule newspaper deliveries* 

Please also gather forms for any teachers who will be participating as 
pilot teachers but who were unable to attend the July 26th workshop. A 
make-up training session early in the school year is being planned for 
these teachers; details for the make-up session will be forthcoming. 

2* We are In the process of getting the one-page student questionnaires 
printed (this form was presented on July 26) to gather student data not 
available on Leon County's computer system. As soon as we have an 
approximate number of students from each school, we will send the forms 
to you and ask that these short questionnaires be completed and returned 
to us as soon as possible. 

3. We hope to begin our reading (vocabulary and comprehension) i;retesting on 
Wednesday, September 7* Do you feel it would be better to test period-by- 
period or In a "large" one-sitting group? We will be contacting you to 
schedule times for this testing. 

In addition to the above tasks, we have this question for you as lead 
teacher: Do your pilot teachers think we need a training session directed 
at understanding how to integrate newspaper information with performance 
standards? A sample lesson plan from Barbara Shapley is forthcoming. Please 
jot down your response to this question on the back of your copy of the 
enclosed enrollment information form before returning it. 

Thank you very much for your attention and response to these tasks to 
ensure getting the treatment phase of the project off to a smooth and successful 
start* Please return the enclosed forms so that they reach us no later than 
August 29. Should you have suggestions and/or questions related to the project, 
please feel free to telephone either of us at 644-5458. We are looking forward 
to working with you further in the coming months. 



Sine erely. 




Principal Investigator 




Mary L. Hafner 
Project Coordinator 



enclosures 
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Appendix D 

Teacher Questionnaire 
The 17 teachers in this study reported their educational 
background by indicating their highest degree earned. These 
data are suxnitiarizad in the t^able below. 
Table D-1 

Educaticr.>:rl Background/Highest Degree (s) 



Bachelor Master's Specialist Doctoral Total 

Middle 

School 4 10 0 5 

Secondary 

School 8 2 1 1 12 



Total 12 3 1 1 17 
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Seventeen teachers had an average of 14.2 years' 
teaching experience with a range of 2-29 years. The middle 
school teachers had an average of 10.8 years' teaching 
experience, with a range of 2-18 years, and a median of 12. 
The secondary school teachers had an average of 15.7 years' 
teaching experience, with a range of 2 to 29 years, and a 
raedian of 16.5. The table that follows shows these data. 

Table D-2 

Number of Years' Teaching Experience 



0-5 6-10 11-15 16+ Total 

Middle School 11 2 15 

Secondary School 3 0 2 7 12 



Total 4 1 4 8 17 
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When asked the question, "Have you had any previous 
training in the use of newspapers in the classroom?" 
9 teachers indicated they had training prior to this study 
and 8 teachers indicated no previous training. 

Table D-3 

Previous Training in the Use of Newspapers In the Classroom 







Yes 


No 


Total 


Middle School 
Secondary School 


2 
7 


3 
5 


5 

12 


Total 


9 


8 


17 



The teachers' experience in using newspapers in the 
classroom varied. Only 1 of the 5 middle school teachers 
had used newspapers in the classroom prior to this study. 
Eight secondary school teachers had used newspapers in the 
classroom previously while 4 had not used newspapers. The 
table that follows indicates this. 

Table D-4 

Use of Newspapers in the Classroom Prior to this Study 



Yes No Total 

Middle School 1 4 5 

Secondary School 8 4 12 

Total 9 8 17 
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Of the 17 teachers in this study, 12 reported 
previous training in writing, 4 at the middle school level 
and 8 at the secondary level. 
Table D-5 

Previous Training in Writing 





Yes 


No 


Total 


Middle School 


4 


1 


5 


Secondary School 


8 


4 


12 


Total 


12 


5 


17 


Interest in Visiting 


the Tallahassee 


Democrat 





When asked the question, "Would you be interested in 
visitinc the Tallahassee Democrat , touring the facility, 
and meeting with editors and reporters to learn more about 
the newspaper?" 11 of the 17 teachers indicated Yes, 5 
answered Undecided, and 1 teacher did not respond. The 
visit took place at the Tallahassee Democrat on January 19, 
1989. 
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date of administration: 07/26/88 



Name 



School 



Home address 



city 
Home phone 



SS// 



Position 



street 



state 

Work phone 



zip 



Educational background {Vlzoi&z chzck onz on. mo/LZ] 

Degree(s) ; Bachelor Master's 



Speclalist_ 
Other 



Doctorate 



Teaching experience 

Total number of years' teaching experlence_ 



Have you had any previous training in the use of newspapers in the classroom? 

Yes No 

Are you presently using the newspaper in your classroom? 

Yes No 

Would you be interested in visiting the Tallahassee Democrat , touring the 
facility and meeting with editors and reporters to learn more about the 
newspaper (stipend available)? 



Yes 



No 



Undecided 



Have you had any previous writing workshops or training? Yes No_ 

Grade(s) you will teach in 1988-89. VizcUiQ, QAAcJiz OYlZ Ofi moA.e. 

8 9 10 11 12 Other 

How many sections of each grade will yo" t-oarh? 

Grade 8 Grade 10 Grade 12_ 



Grade 9 



Grade 11 



Other 
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Table D-6 

Teacher Questionnaire Data Sununary 

Using 
NIE 

Years' Training Prior Training Visit to 
Tchng. to use to in Tallahassee 
Sex Educ. Exp. NIE Study Writing Democrat 



Middle 
Schools 



Teacher 


1 


F 


6 


12 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Teacher 


2 


F 


B 


2 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Teacher 


3 


F 


B 


7 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Teacher 


4 


F 


M 


18 


No 


No 


No 


Undecided 


Teacher 


5 


F 


B 


15 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 



Secondary 
Schools 



Teacher 


1 


M 


B 


20 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Teacher 


2 


F 


B 


16 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Teacher 


3 


F 


B 


20 


Yes 


No No 


response Yes 


Teacher 


4 


F 


B 


29 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Teacher 


5 


F 


B 


5 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No respon 


Teacher 


6 


F 


M 


lb 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Teacher 


7 


F 


B 


2 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Undecided 


Teacher 


8 


F 


M 


17 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Teacher 


9 


F 


B 


14 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Undecided 


Teacher 


10 


F 


S 


5 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Teacher 


11 


F 


D 


25 


No 


No 


No 


Undecided 


Teacher 


12 


F 


B 


20 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Undecided 
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Appendix E 
Student Questionnaire 
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Hotz to ttachoJi ; PleMz Ktad to youA ^tudzntd. 
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STDDENT QUESTIONNAIKE 



DATE 



SCHOOL 



TEACHER 



CLASS PERIOD; 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

[Vizard QAJicJLt om] 



NAME OF STUDENT 



DATE OF BIRTH 



Male 



GRADE 



or Female 



1. How many children are there in your family? 



2t What is your birth order in your family? Check (-/) only one. 

1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7 th 8th 



9th 



other 



3« Do you speak a language other than English? 
If "yes," what language other than English? 
Which language do you speak better? 



Yes 



No 



4* Uf^e a check mark (vO to answer the following. Check one or more* 

Did your mother complete elementary school? middle school^ 

high school vocational school college 

other 



military service 

Did your father complete elementary school?^ 

high school vocational school^^ 

military service other 



middle school^ 
college 



5. Have you used newspapers in any of your classes in school? 
If "yes," what class or classes ? 



Yes 



No 



6. For the past five years, who have you lived with most of the time? 

mother and father mother only father only^ 



both grandparent s_ 
other 



grandparent only^ 
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Appendix F 
Writing Performance Component 
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THE General Educational Development Testing Service 

OF M American Counqlon Education 

The Center for Adult Leoming and Educotlonal OedenriQis 




September 15, 1988 



Barbara C. Palmer 
Professor, Reading Education 
College of Education 
The Florida State University 
Tallahassee, FL 32306-4065 

Dear Dr. Palmer: 

X am pleased to grant you permission, as requested, to use the 
three GED essay topics in the Official GED Practice Tests and The 
Official Teacher ' s Guide to the Tests of General Educational 
Development in the study outlined in your letter of August 31, 1988. 
This permission is limited to the study outlined in your letter and is 
granted without fee. Please note the source of the essay topics and 
acknowledge our permission in any written materials associated with the 
study. 

I hope that the use of these topics and our grading procedure will 
contribute materially to the study. We look forward to receiving a 
copy of any reports. 

Sincerely, 

Douglas R. Whitney 
Director 



One Duponr Qrde ^W3shlngton, D.C 20006-1 163 (202) 939-9490 

1 O./ 



The Flcnrida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 3230M065 



Department of Childhood Education 
College of Education 
Degree Programs: 

Early Childhood Education* 

Elemeniary Education 

Reading and Language Arts Education 

Science Education 



August 31, 1988 



Dr. Doug Whitney 
GED Testing Service 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Dr. Whitney: 

It was a pleasure to have the opportunity to talk with you 
earlier today about the literacy grant that has been awarded 
to the Florida State University by the Knight Foundation. For 
your information 5 please find enclosed a one-page summary of 
that project. 

In addition to measuring reading gains of the at-risk students 
in this study, writing gains will also be addressed. As we 
discussed, your GED model for essay writing would be ideal for 
our purposes, particularly the ^holistic grading process. 

I am hereby requesting permission to use for research 
purposes the three essay topics that we discussed; i.e., the 
one from the official teacher's guide and one from each of the 
official practice tests (AA and BB) . By using your research as 
our foundation, we will be confident that our topics are the best 
possible choices for the subjects in our recently funded study • 

It was especially Informative for me to talk with you. We 
in Florida look forward to opportunities to work with you and the 
members of your staff. Again, many thanks for your encouragement 
and assistance. 

Sincerely, 



Barbara C. Palmer 
Professor, Reading Education 

BCP:mh 
enclosure 

cc: Pamela A. Mason 

Florida GED Coord inaror 
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KNIGHT FOUNDATION AWARDS LITERACY GRANT 
TO FSU'S COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 



Illiteracy is no longer merely a problem; it has become 
a social and economic disaster. It is widespread and not 
limited to any one region, ethnic group, or socioeconomic 
class. Considered a major contributing factor toward the 
dropout crisis in high schools across the nation, it is also 
correlated with poverty, unemployment, and crime. 

To address educational problems associated with illiteracy, 
the Knight Foundation has awarded the Florida State University's 
College of Education a grant for an experimental study, "An 
Investigation of the Effects of Newspaper-Based Instruction 
on Reading Comprehension in an At-Risk Secondary Level 
Population." Barbara C. Palmer, Professor of Reading Education, 
will serve as Principal Investigator for the research study. 
Building on previous research with newspapers in education, 
and incorporating a whole language approach to instruction, 
this pilot project will be directed at improving various 
aspects of reading comprehension. The primary intent of this 
project is to reduce significantly the dropout rate in the 
target population of students in Leon County Schools through 
an innovative approach to language and literacy instruction 
that utilizes the real-world context of the newspaper. 

Initially conceptualized by Barbara Shapley, a parent, 
a former Leon County English Teacher, and presently the Florida 
Department of Education's Newspapers in Education (NIE) Program 
Specialist, this interagency project also has representatives 
from the Tallahassee Democrat , the Leon County Schools, and 
the Florida State University. In addition to Barbara Shapley 
and Barbara C. Palmer, the core project team presently includes 
the following: Jean Buford (Community Relations Manager, 
Tallahassee Democrat ) , Laurie Doyle (NIE Coordinator, Tallahassee 
Democrat ) , Carol Sanfilippo (Curriculum Improvement Team 
Language Arts Resource Teacher, Leon County Schools) , and 
Mary L. Hafner (Project Coordinator, Florida State University.) 
The project staff are working closely with Bill Piotrowski 
(Director of Student Information/Testing, Research, and 
Evaluation, Leon County Schools) to get the recently funded 
study underway. 
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WRITING SAMPLE I 



DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHERS 



PLEASE read before administering ffriting Ssunple I 

1. Make sure the student completes the student box 
before starting the 45-minute timed test. 

2. Read aloud the instructions to students. 

3. Read aloud the essay topic. 

4. Make sure students have a full 45-minute period 
for writing. 

5. Collect all writing samples and be sure that 
the teacher's box is complete on each. 

TH2^ YOU for your assistance with this assignment. 



ERIC 1^. 
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KNIGHT FOUNDATION PROJECT Essay Sample //1/September , 1988 
INS TRUCTIONS 

This Is an activity to find out how well you write. You are asked to write 
an essay that explains something or presents an opinion on an issue. In preparing 
your essay, you should take the following steps: 

1. Read carefully the directions and essay topic given below. 

2. Plan your essay carefully before you write. 

3. You may wish to use the attached scratch paper to make any notes. 

4. Write your essay on the lined pages of the separate answer sheet. 

5. Read carefully what you have written and make any changes that will improve your 
writing. 

6. Check your paragraphs, sentence structure, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and usage; and make any necessary corrections. 

You will have 45 minutes to write on the topic below. Write legibly and use a 
ballpoint pen* Write your essay on the lined pages of the separate answer sheet. 
The notes you make on scratch paper are for your use only. 

YOUR ESSAY TOPIC: 



The automobile has certainly been responsible for many changes in the 
United States. Some of these changes have Improved our lives and some have 
made life more difficult or unpleasant. 

Write a composition of about 200 words describing the effect of the 
automobile on modern .ife. You may describe the positive effects, the 
negative effects, or both. Be specific, and use examples to support your view. 



Ill 

WRITING SAMPLE I 

Last Name, First Name 



^ Cont i nue you r e«aay on next page 



^ USE A BALL POINT PEN TO WRITE YOUR ESSAY 
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PLEASE read the directions below before administering 
Writing Sample II (during the week of Jan. 30 - Feb. 3. 



WRITING SAMPLE II 



DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHERS 



1. Make sure each student completes the student box 
before starting the 45-Tninute timed test. 

2. Read aloud the instructions to students. 

3. Read aloud the essay topic. 

4. Make sure students have a full 45-minute period 
for writing. 

5. Collect all writing samples and be sure that 
the teacher's box is complete on each. 



TH2VIIK YOU £or your as8lat2mce with this assignment. 

The completed writing essays will be picked up on 
February 6, 1989. 



ERIC 
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KNIGHT FOUNDATION PROJECT — Writing Sample II — January/February, 1989 
Instructions 

This is an activity to find out how well you write. You are 
asked to write an essay that explains something or presents an 
opinion on an issue. In preparing your essay, you should take the 
following steps: 

1. Read carefully the directions and essay topic given below. 

2. ' Plan your essay carefully before you write. 

3. You may wish to use the attached scratch paper to make any notes. 

4. Write your essay on the lined pages of the separate answer sheet. 

5. Read carefully what you have written and make any changes that 
will improve your writing. 

6. Check your paragraphs, sentence structure, spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, and usage? and make any necessary corrections. 

You will have 45 minutes to write on the topic below. Write 
legibly and use a ballpoint pen. Write your essay on the lined pages 
of the separate answer sheet. The notes you make on scratch paper 
are for your use only. 

YOUR ESSAY TOPIC: 



In our society today, we use many inventions. Some of 
these inventions are helpful, and some of them just seem to 
make life more troublesome. 

Identify an invention that is particularly useful or 
especially troublesome to you. Write a composition of about 
200 words explaining why you feel this invention is useful or 
troublesome. Provide reasons and examples to support your view. 
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Name of Teacher 




Group (oheck cnly one): 




Jo he Qompleted by student: 


Name 




Class 

Period Date 


Last name. 


First name 





WRITING SAMPLE II 



Continue your essay on next page 



USE A BALL POINT PEN TO WRITE YOUR ESSAY 



ERIC 
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PLEASE read the directions below before administering 
Writing Sample ill (on April 4, 5, or 6) 



WRITING SAMPLE III 

DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHERS 



1. Make sure each student completes the student box 
before starting the 45-minute timed test. 

2. Read aloud the instructions to students. 

3. Read aloud the essay topic. 

4. Make sure students have a full 45-minute period 
for writing. 

5. Collect all writing samples and be sure that 
the teacher's box is complete on each. 



THANK YOU for your assl:iitcuice with this assignment. 

The completed writing essays will be picked up on 
April 7, 1989. 



ERIC 
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KNIGHT PCONDATION PROJECT —Writing Sample III - April 4-6, 1989 
Instructions 

This is an activity to find out how ^ell you write. You are 
asked to write an essay that explains something or presents an 
opinion on an issue. In preparing your essay y you should take the 
following steps: 

1. Read carefully the directions and essay topic given below. 

2. Plan your essay carefully before you write. 

3. You may wish to use the attached scratch paper to make any notes, 

4. Write your essay on the lined pages of the separate answer sheet. 

5. Read carefully what you have written and make any changes that 
will improve your writing, 

6. Check your paragraphs, sentence structure, spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, and usage? and make any necessary corrections. 

You will have 45 minutes to write on the topic below. Write 
legibly and use a ballpoint pen. Write your essay on the lined pages 
of the separate answer sheet. The notes you make on scratch paper 
are for your use only. 

YODR ESSAY TOPIC: 



Some people say that we live in a difficult time, with 
problems like high unemployment and the threat of war. But, 
in many ways, the period we live in is better than any other 
in history. 

In what ways are our times both the best and worst of 
times? Write a composition of about 200 words explaining 
your answer to th. s question. Give reasons cind specific 
examples to support your opinion. 
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Name of Teacher 


Group (aheak only one): 
A P C 



I To be oomp7,eted by student: 







Class 




Name 




Period 


Date 


Last name, 


First name 







KRITIM6 SAMPLE III 



^ Cofitinu* your essuy on next pag« 



^ USE A BALL POINT PEN TO WRITE YOUR ESSAY 
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AMERICAN 
SPUNaLON 
EDUCATION 



The 

1988 Tests of 

Genera I 
Educational 
Development: 
A Preview 
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The 

1988 Tests of 
General 
Educational 
Development: 
A Preview 

Prepared by the staff of the GED Testing Service 



Douglas R. Whitney, Director 
Wayne M. Patience, Sonior Research Associate 
Richard Swartz, Senior Test Editor 
Joyce M. Oowiey. Social Studies Editor 
Sandra L. Manigault. Mathematics Editor 
Richard E. Metcalf. Science Editor 
Susan P. Robinson, Language Arts Editor 
Kathleen A. Pope, Staff Assistant 
Suzette L. Stone. Staff Assistant 



© 1985, The Q£D Testirtg Service of the American Council on Education. All rights resen/ed. 
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How the GED Essay Is Scored 



Holistic Scoritig 

Each paper written for the GED Writing Skills Test is 
scored by t*vo trained readers, The readers score the papers 
**holistically;" that is, the piece of writing is evaluated on 
the basis of its weroU effectiveness, The salient features of 
holistic scoring are well described by Conlan (1976); 

The basic assumptions of the holistic r eading are that 
each of the factors involved in writing skill is related 
to all the others and that no one factor can be sepa- 
rated from the others. Readers must judge each essay 
as a whole; they must read each paper for the impres*- 
sion its totality makes, A misspelled word, a comma 
splice, a sentence fragment, a misplaced modifier 
should canry no great weight in scoring a paper. The 
candidate is entitled to make some mistakes: he or she 
is writing hurriedly in a tense situation, without re*- 
course to a dictionary, without the customary time for 
deliberation. If readers read each p?per as a whole, 
then, they are better able to judge thi, competence of 
the writer. If the paper is poorly written, that will be 
pan of the reader's first impression; there is no need 
to analyxe it word by word to decide that it is badly 
done. If the paper contains mistakes because the 
writer, though capable, has been forced to hurry, the 
reader will judge the general quality of the paper most 
effectively by reading it as a whole. The motto of the 
rf^Sding might well be **Read quickly and judge. Do 
not re-read," 

The Six Point Scale 

The score scale used by each reader in the holistic eval- 
uations ranges from one (low) to six (high). The two read- 
ers' scores are then added, resulting in a range of scores from 
two to twelve. If the two readers' scores differ by more than 
one point, the paper is scored a third time. The total score 
for papers scored by three readers is twice the average of the 
three scores. 

Because the six point scale •s an even-numbered scale, 
there is no midpoint. The lack of a midpoint forces readers 
away from a natural tendency to drift towards the middle, 
With iin even^numbered scale, readers must decide whether 
each paper belongs in the upper half or the lower half of 
the papers being scored. Readers can make this decision 
only if they have some awareness of the total range of writ- 
ing ability represented by the papers; this is provided by 
sample papers in conjunction with a descriptive scoring 
guide. 



How the Standards are Defined 

The standards for an essay scoring session are defined by 
the GED essay scoring guide and by sample papers illustrat- 
ing the different points on the scoring scale. These stan- 
dards were originally established by examinmg papers writ- 
ten by a national sample of high school seniors and will be 
maintained by following the same process for each topic 
that is used in the GED Writing Skills Test, A group of 
highly experienced readers reads papers in the pool of high 
school essays to establish the range of abilities demonstrated 
by the nonning population of (high schc>ol) students. After 
they have selected papers which represent the full range of 
ability, the readers assign the top score to the best of the 
papers, the lowest score to the weakest papers, and corres- 
ponding scores to other papers throughout the range. The 
readers* judgments during this process are made indepen- 
dently, and the papers that ultimately serve as samples in- 
clude only those on which the readers' scores agree. These 
sample papers represent the full range of abilities demon- 
strated by a national sample of high school seniors and thus 
serve as standard setters, or **rangefinders." 

The GED Essay Scoring Guide 

The GED essay scoring guide is a further articulation of 
these standards and accompanies the rangefinders in train- 
ing sessions. Because it was developed inductively, the scor- 
ing guide is descriptive rather than prescriptive. That is, 
after the readers selected the rangefinders, they attempted 
to describe, in general terms, the characteristics of papers 
at different points on the scoring scale. While the sample 
papers illustrate standards only for the specific topic on 
which they are written, the scoring guide defmes the 
characteristics papers should exhibit regardless of the topic 
the paper is written on. Although there is ample research 
demonsnrating that different topics exhibit different 
strengths and weaknesses of a writer, a generic guide can 
be used if topics are developed with the scoring guide in 
mind. All topics developed for use in the GED Tests are 
of the same rhetorical type and are of approximately equal 
length, reading level, and fom^at. In addition, all potential 
topics are field tested and scored by trained readers, using 
the GhD scoring guide to defme standards. If readers find 
that papers written on a potential topic cannot be scored 
using the scorinsj guide, or that papers consistently exhibit 
traits other t'lan those described in the guide, "he topic is 
rejected. A further check on the match of topic to scoring 
guide is made through a statistical analysis wherein the 
mean and variance of examinee scores on potential topics 
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POINT CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPOSITIONS 



6 


Noticeable for a distinctive approach or point of view. Tend to offer sophisticated 
ideas within a clear organizational framework appropriate for the topic. Supporting 
statements are particularly effective because of their specificity or illustrative quality. 
May suffer an occasional lapse in usage or mechanics, but primarily demonstrate 
fluency with language. 


5 


Clearly and effectively organized with sufficient support for major points. May go 
beyond the situation or context provided in the topic: display a maturity of thought. 
May lack the flair and grace of a 6 composition, but diction and surface features axe 
consisienuy unaer concroi, ucspite an occasional usage error. 


4 


Show evidence of an organizational plan, though the support tends to be less exten- 
sive or less convincing than that in 5 or 6 compositions. Observe conventions of ac- 
cepted usage —some errors, but not severe enough to interfere significantly with the 
main purpose. 


3 


Lack the planning or development apparent in 4 compositions. If organized, rely on 

eimn1iefir» liefmcr f\r HanVia^airr) rorit^finn nf iHpaq TnpffpptivP in ^CCOmnlishin^ th^ir 

purpose. Demonstrate repeated weaknesses in usage. 


2 


Have marked lack of development or inadequate support for ideas. Frequently show 
unsophisticated or superficial level of thought; often have listing of unsupported gen- 
eralizations. Rather than a clear purpose, present conflicting purposes. Usage errors 
seriously interfere with overall effectiveness. 


1 


Clearly demonstrate lack of control. Have no clear plan. Do not adhere to usage con- 
ventions. Purpose is not apparent and, therefore, not accomplished. 



i; muse approximate the mean and variance of the anchor 
; topic for which the scoring guide was written. 

^: Training of Readers 

I While the specific procedures for training readers and 

^; conductmg the essay scoring session depend upon the num- 
' ber of pt pere to be scored and the number of readers par* 
|;; Cicipacing, many of the basic principles remain the same 
|m regardless of the size of the effort. Readers are usually 
I trained prior to or at the beginning of the essay scoring ses- 
sion. After an introduction to the principles of holistic scor* 
it' ing provided by a chief reader, readers are given the topic, 
i] the scoring guide, and the rangcfinders, which include at 
|; least one paper at each point on the score scale. After a dis- 
?^ ' cussion of the tasks required by the topic and a review of 
r ^ the qualities enumerated on the scoring guide, readers are 
|. asked to read the enrire set of rangefinders, evaluating them 
^ swiftly on the basis of an overall impression and ranking 
£ them from best to poorest. Because the set of rangefinders 
I includes more papers than there are points on the score 
\^ scale (i.e., 8 papers for a six point scale), readers are in- 
structed that they must use the entire range of scores. This 
^: is an important instrucrion in the training because many 
[ ; readers are reluctant to award scores at the top or at the bot- 
r\ torn of the score scale. If readers are directed to give the 
•/ top score to the best paper in the set of rangefinders, they 
are more likely to acknowledge that a '*6" paper does not— 
and need not-— represent perfection. 

In a large group trainmg session, the chief reader calls for 
a show of hands to indicate how readers scored the range* 
finders. Ideally, all of the readers will have scored each of 
the rangefinders identically. In some readings, involving 
highly experienced readers, this ideal is realized. However, 
with inexperienced readers there are often substantial dif- 
ferences among readers* scores at this point. To help resolve 
those differences, readers designated as "table leaders'* con- 
duct discussions among the four to six readers at their tables 
to attempt to bring each individual to a point of consensus 
> with the group. At the heart of the holistic scoring process 
^ is the necessity for each reader to be willing to accept — and 

[ in some cases consciously shift to — the standards defined in 

the scoring guide and adopted by the group. Following the 
discussion of the rangefinders, additional work is done to** 
wards this goal through the scoring of more sample papers, 
distributed singly or in sets of two or three. The scoring and 
: discussion of sample papers continues until the entire Kroup 

;^ of readers begins to show a consensus in their scoring. At 
f this point, the training period ends and the actual scorint; 

of essays begins, although table leaders may continue to 
work with individual readers if necessary. 
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Reliability and Stability 

The goals of an essay scoring session are inter-rater reli- 
ability and reading "stability." Inter-rater reliability is the 
degree to which readers agree with each other; generally, 
the fewer papers which require a third reading, the greater 
the inter-rater reliability, though this index is affected by 
other variables as well. Reading stability is the degree to 
which papers are scored according to the fixed standards de- 
scribed in the scoring guide. This is a particularly important 
feature of an essay scoring session because the standards for 
scoring GED essays must remain fixed, regardless of when 
the essay is administered, where it is scored, or what specific 
procedures were used in the scoring session itself. It is im- 
portant to note that a high degree of inter-rater reliability 
does not ensure reading stability. In short, just because 
readers are agreeing with each other on essay scores does 
not mean that they are assigning the scores according to the 
standards defined on the scoring guide. 

To achieve these two goals, the reinforcement of scoring 
standards continues well after the inirial training session is 
over. As the readers score papers, a table leader (in a large 
reading) or chief reader (in a small reading) selects scored 
papers at random co verify that the scoring is consistent 
with the definitions in the scoring guide. In cases of a dis- 
agreement, the chief reader or table leader discusses the 
paper with the reader. The monitoring process continues 
throughout the enrire scoring session, and. in large read- 
ings, the chief reader periodically reviews the scoring of the 
table leaders. 

When scoring large numbers of papers, readers generally 
read for periods from 30 co 45 minutes at a time and then 
take breaks. At the beginning of each reading period, addi- 
tional sample papers are distributed and scored as an addi- 
tional check on reader accuracy. Generally, readers score 
between 30 and 50 papers per hour, depending on various 
factors such as the reader's experience, the length of the 
papers, and the time of day. Readers are encouraged to read 
swiftly because a stow, deliberate reading of a paper tends 
towards analytical, rather than holistic, evaluation of writ- 
ing. But readers are frequently reminded that accuracy is tar 
more important than speed. Through this system of checks 
and re^hecks. some assurance is gained that all readers are 
scoring according to the standards defined by the scoring 
guide and not according to one defined by each individual. 
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FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Betty Castor 



Commissioner of Education 



January 18, 1989 



Dr. Barbara Palmer, Professor 
Department of Childhood Education 
Florida State University 
115 Stone Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Dear Dr. Palmer: 

The CED Essay Scoring Center has completed the scoring of approximately 
nine hundred essays for the Project, "Newspaper in Education," that is being 
conducted in Leon County. 

The enclosed essays have been scored in accordance to the provisions 
required for state-administered CED Testing programs, i.e., holistically, 
computer processed, and graded without bias. If you should have any tech- 
nical questions regarding the procedures and/or scoring of any of the essays, 
please contact Mr. Bob Potsko at 488-8201. 

We appreciate this opportunity to be of assistance. Should you need further 
help regarding the CED Testing Program and Essay Scoring Center, please do 
not hesitate to contact Ms. Leatricia Williams, Program Director. 



Sincerely, 




John E. Lawrence, Chief 
Bureau of Adult and 
Community Education 



Iwt 



enclosure 



cc: Ms. Leatricia Williams 
Mr. Bob Potsko 
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Tallahassee, Ro-ida 32399 

AfflrmjiflM* Aciinn ikniijfiJ nnnnrtiinilv »rr\ntr%\Mr 
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Hie Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32305-4065 

College of Education 
Department of Childhood Education 
Reading and Language Arts 
115 Stone Bldg. 
(904) 644-5458 



February 27, 1989 



Mr* John E. Lawrence, Chief 
Bureau of Adult and Community Education 
Florida Department of Education 
Tallahassee, FL 32399 

Dear Mr. Lawrence: 

It is with much gratitude that I thank you and your staff 
at the GED Essay Scoring Center for the diligent work applied 
to the holistic scoring of the first set of writing samples for 
the Knight Foundation NEWSPAPER IN EDUCATION Project currently 
being conducted in Leon County. We realize and appreciate the 
tremendous contribution that the scoring of more than nine 
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Appendix G 

Reading Vocabulary > Reading Comprehension > 
and Writing Performance Pretest and Posttest Scores 

by Group 

Tables G-1 throuah G-6 show reading vocabulary and 
reading comprehension ^ etest and posttest scores and 
writing performance scores for samples 1 and 3 at the 
middle and secondary school levels by group. Due to the 
large number of students who did not complete the study 
and because of absenteeism, 3 separate subsamples are 
presented. 

Total sample represents every student who took either the 
pretest or the posttest. 

Pre- and posttest only or writing sample 1 and 3 only 
represents only those students who took both the pretest 
and the posttest (reading vocabulary and reading comprehension) 
or writing sample 1 and writing sample 3 (writing performance) . 
Pre- or posttest only or writing sample 1 or 3 only 
represents only those students who took just the pretest 
or just the posttest (reading vocabulary and reading 
comprehension) or just writing sample 1 or writing sample 3 
(writing performance) . 

The tables show means, standard deviations, and sample 
sizes for aach of tht; active, passive, and control groups. 
Though some differences are large, there does not appear to 
be any systematic pattern that might identify potential 
dropouts or chronic absentees. 



Table G-1 

Middle School Reading Vocabulary Pretest and Posttest Scores by Group 



Total Sample Pre- and Posttest Only Pre- or Posttest Only 



I 

Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest 

MSDn MSDn ?1§£J1 ?l§£rL 



32.0 34.3 32.6 34.5 30.6 30.0 

Active 6.0 4.3 5.2 4.2 7.4 3.0 

127 93 90 90 37 3 

30.8 31.7 30.8 ' 32.2 30.8 22.5 

Passive 6.1 5.6 5.7 5.2 6.9 4.3 

107 76 72 72 35 4 

29.5 31.0 29.8 31.0 28.9 31.5 

Control 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.7 6.5 4.6 to 

85 65 59 59 26 6 

erIc 14^ Uo 



Table G-2 

Middle School Reading Comprehension Pretest and Posttest Scores by Grou£ 



Total Sample Pre- and Posttest Only Pre- or Posttest Only 



Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest Pretest posttest 

MSDn MSDn MSDn ^SDn MSl^H 



38.8 41.0 39.0 40.9 38.3 41.7 

Active 8.5 5.5 8.5. 5.6 8. .5 3.1 

125 89 86 86 39 3 



37.1 38.7 37.7 ' 38.9 35.9 35.0 

Passive 



8.2 7.5 8.0 7.4 8.(1 9-5 



104 74 71 



71 33 3 



35.9 36.6 36.3 36.1 35.2 39.4 

Control 



9.1 8.0 9.2 8.5 8.9 4.6 



78 64 53 



53 25 11 
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Table G-3 

Middle School Writing Performance Scores for Samples 1 and 3 by Group 



Total Sample 1 and 3 Only ^ 2£ ^ ^^"^^ 



4.62 

Active 1.12 



4.52 

Passive 1.29 



writing writing writing writing writing v/riting 

sample 1 sawple 3 sample 1 sample 3 sample 1 sample 3 

MSDn MSDn MSDn MSDn MSDn MSDn 



5.26 4.70 5.26 4.40 $.40 

.98 .96 .96 1.48 1.34 

116 91 86 86 30 5 

4.66 4.76 4.76 4.00 3.88 

1.06 1.20 .99 1.34 1.36 

97 74 66 66 31 8 



4.45 4.38 4.46 4.46 4.42 4.07 

control ia7 1.02 1.15 1.09 1.26 .62 h 

71 66 52 52 19 14 



14 



to 

00 



Table G- 4 

Secondary lievel Reading Vocabulary Pretest and Posttest Scores by Group 



Total Sample Pre- and Posttest Only Pre- or Posttest Only 



Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest 

MSDn MSDn MSDn MSDn MSDn MSDn 



22.7 23.6 21.7 23.6 24.3 23.5 

Active 8.8 7.9 8.8 7.8 8.6 9.8 

145 93 87 87 58 6 

24.9 25.8 24.2 ' 25.7 25.5 31.0 

Passive 7.9 7.9 8.3 7.8 7.5 11.3 

215 109 ' 106 106 109 3 

23.4 23.9 23.8 23.6 23.0 27.0 

control 9.2 9.1 9.4 9.2 9.1 7.9 h 

VD 

107 65 59 59 48 6 
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Table G- 5 

Secondary Level Reading Comprehension Pretest and Posttest Scores by Group 



Total Sample 



Pre- and Posttest Only Pre- or Posttest Only 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Pretest 



Posttest 



M SD n M SD n M SD n M SD n M SD n M SD n 



23.4 



26.3 



22.8 



26.2 



24.3 



29.3 



Active 



9.9 



9.6 



9.3 



9.6 



10.7 



9.4 



147 



94 



91 



91 



56 



28.2 



28.9 



28.1 



29.4 



28.3 



22.4 



Passive 9.6 



9.8 



9.6 



9.8 



9.7 



8.3 



199 



104 



97 



97 



102 



25,2 



22.5 



26.1 



22.1 



24 .2 



25.5 



Control 10.9 



104 



10.8 



60 



11.0 



54 



10.8 



54 



10.9 



50 



10.9 



to 
o 
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Table G-6 

Secondary School Writing Performance Scores for Samples 1 and 3 by Group 



Total Sample 1 and 3 Only ^ 9L ^ ^^^V 



writing writing writing writing writing writing 

sample 1 sample 3 sample 1 sample 3 sample 1 sample 3 

MSDn M§£!1 ?1§2!1 MSDH 



4.12 4.49 4.20 4.60 4.03 3.00 

Active 1.39 1. 12 1.39 1.06 1.40 1.00 

138 75 70 70 68 5 

4.31 4.46 4.27 4.53 4.38 3.70 

Passive 1.38 1.26 1.30 1.28 1.53 .67 



177 127 



117 117 60 10 



4.29 4.39 4.36 4.26 4.22 5.50 

control 1.28 1.15 1.35 1.14 1.21 .55 



101 



56 50 50 51 6 
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Appendix H 
Bilingualism 

The student questionnaire asked for responses to the 
following questions: uo you speak a language other than 
English? If "yes," what language other than English? 
Which language do you speak better? These questions were 
answered by 205 middle school students with pre- and 
posttests in vocabulary. In response to the question as 
to whether or not a second language was spoken, 11 answered 
yes; 194 answered no. Spanish was gi^'en as the second 
language choice for 10 of the 11 bilingual students. All 
11 reported their better language was English. 

On the student questionnaire, the question as to 
whether or not the student was bilingual was answered 
by 196 middle school students who took both pre- and 
posttests in reading comprehension; 12 answered yes, 
184 answered no. Spanish was the second language choice 
of 11 of the 12 bilingual students; all 12 stated that 
their better language was English. 

Secondary school students who took both pre- and 
posttests in vocabulary and answered the student 
questionnaire item regarding bilingualism totaled 24.1. 
Of that number, 35 indicated they were bilingual; 206 
indicated that they were not bilingual. In responding 
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to the question asking what other language they spoke, 
29 of the 35 bilingual students responded; 20 of the 
29 were bilingual in Spanish. All but 4 students reported 
their better language to be English. 

On the student questionnaire, the question as to 
whether or not the student was bilingual was answered 
by 221 secondary school students who took both pre- 
and posttests in reading comprehension; 34 answered yes, 
187 answered no. Spanish • 3.3 the second language choice 
of 20 of 29 students who answered that question; all but 
4 indicated that their better language was English, 
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Appendix I 

Reasons for not Completing Study 
by Groups and by Gender 
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Table I-l 

Middle School Student Reasons for Not Completing Study by 
Group and by Gender 



Reason for 
Leaving School 


Active 


Passive 


Control 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Changed schools 


3 / 
/ 5.3 


4 / 
/ 5.3 






3 / 
/6.3 


4 / 
/8.5 


Changed sections/classes 


6 / 
/10.5 


6 / 
/ 3.0 


7 / 
/1 3 .7 


5 / 
/ J.l 


3 / 
/ 3.3 




Special programs: Alpha; 
Department of Corrections, 
TAP 


1 / 
/1. 8 


1 / 
/4.3 


1 / 
/2.0 


3 / 
/4.8 






Demoted to 7th grade 






1 / 
/2.0 








Juvenile detention 


2 / 
X3 . 5 












Dropped out /withdrawn 










4 y 


2 / 
/4.3 


Chronic absentee 
or suspension 


1 / 
/1. 8 


2 / 




1 / 
/1. 6 




3 

/6.4 


Unknown 




4 / 
/5.3 


1 / 
/ 2.0 


4 / 
^.4 


1 / 
/l.l 




Beginning Totals 


57 


75 


51 


62 


48 


47 


Number lost 


13 


17 


13 


15 


11 


9 


Percentage lost 


22.8 


22.7 


25.5 


24.2 


22.9 


19.1 



tipper triangle 
Lower triangle 



= count 

= percentage 



Total beginning number = 340: 132 active; 113 passive; 

9'S control. 
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Table 1-2 136 
Secondary School Student Reasons for Not Completing Study- 
by Group and by Gender 



Reason for 
Leaving School 


Active 


Passive 


Cent 


rol 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


unangeu scnoois 


y 


7 X 
/ 9 . 0 


4 y 

X 1 A 


6 / 


5 / 

yX D .0 


y 


Lnangea sect^ions/ciasses 


5 / 
/ 


/D.O 


X ^ A 

/3 .0 


3 / 


4 / 

x^ c; Q 


on Q 


Dropped out/ 
Quit or witnarew 


7 / 
Xo .0 


5/ 
/ 6.8 


12 / 


10 / 

■1 / 

^10.4 


4 / 

/ J . D 


=/ 

XQ /. 


Chronic absentee 


1 / 


1 / 

/1 .4 


1 / 

y .08 


2 / 
/2 .1 






Special programs: Project 
Success, TAP, substance 
abuse rehabilitation 




2 / 

4 7 


2 / 

X 1 P 

/1 .5 


6 y 

/6. 3 




1 / 


Sickness 


1 X 


1 / 










GED (General Educational 
Deve iopment ) 




1 / 

d — 


1 / 
/ U .0 










~7 

/ 


/1. 4 




1 / 
/l.O 






Lively Vocational/Technical 


/ 


1 / 


4 / 
X.O 


1 y 

/l.O 


1 y 

/1. 4 


2 / 
/3.8 


Unknown 






X 

/2.3 


A / 

X 


2 / 
/2.7 




Parents arrested; placed in 
home by HRS 




1 / 

/1.4 










Beginning totals 


88 


73 


133 


96 


73 


53 


Number lost 


22 


28 


31 


33 


16 


21 


Percentage lost 


25.0 


38.3 


23.3 


34.4 


21.9 


39.6 



Upper triangle 
Lower triangle |_ 



= count 

= percentage 
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Total beginning number = 516: 161 active, 229 passive, 126 control 
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